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lhe 
Before you decided to use electric trucks or 4 
tractors in your stations you spent much time a Y 
considering which make to buy. It will also 
pay you to spend alittle time checking up on 
the best storage battery to use in those ma- 
chines, for the battery is the heart and life- 
blood of any electric truck. 





Speed up the handling of freight 
and slow down the cost 


HEN the storage battery in your 
electric industrial trucks and trac- 
tors is an Exide-Ironclad you can handle 
more baggage and freight in a day’s time 
and do it at less cost. Here is why. 
An Exide-Ironclad keeps your trucks 
moving at a fast speed all day long. As 
long as the battery’s volt- 


current a little faster than usual, and the 
truck breezes ahead. Rare indeed is it for 
an Exide-Ironclad to spend a day out of 
service for repairs, for this battery is just 
as ruggedly built as 38 years’ experience 
has taught us to make it. On charge the 
Exide-Ironclad has an unusually high effi- 

ciency. Its first cost is 





age remains high the truck 
will step right along. And 
the voltage of an Exide- 
Ironclad remains high right 
down to the end of the dis- 
charge period. 

When faced with a steep 
ramp, an Exide-Ironclad- 
equipped truck never fal- 
ters. The battery calls on 
its reserve power, delivers 


This booklet contains 
information about 
storage batteries 
that every operator 
of an electric truck 
should have. Send 
for a copy today— 
no charge. 





Here are the names of just a few 
of the many railway companies 
that have speeded up deliveries 
and cut the cost of this service by 
using Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


Maine Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rwy.Co. 
Chicago & North Western Rwy. Co. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rwy. Co. 
Wabash Railway Co. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

D.L. & W. R. R. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Rwy. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

A. T. & S. F. Railway Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Chicago Union Station Company 

New York Central Railroad Co. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.Co. 


reasonable and its life 
long. 

Ask any of the numer- 
ous prominent railroads 
that have equipped their 
trucks with Exide -Iron- 
clads and they will be glad 
to tell you of their experi- 
ence. 

The names of a few of 
them are printed on this 


page. 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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The “June Conventions” of 


Interest to All Railroad Men 


HE “June conventions” at Atlantic City have always 

been popular with and well attended by railroad men 
from other departments than those actually meeting in the 
conventions at that time and place. There are several rea- 
sons for this, among which might be mentioned the recre- 
ational advantages offered at the famous coast resort at 
that time of year and the opportunity of meeting old 
friends and exchanging ideas with railroad men from all 
over the country. Probably the greatest single drawing 
card of all, however, has been the elaborate and instruc- 
tive exhibits of railroad devices held in connection with 
the conventions. These exhibits are really a record of 
progress in one of the most important branches of rail- 
roading and one which no railroad man, whether he be a 
chief executive officer or a student brakeman, can fail to 
find interesting. This year, in addition to the mechanical 
exhibition, there will be extensive exhibits of highway 
motor vehicles for railroad use. This enlargement of the 
scope of the exhibits should still further widen the appeal 
of the conventions as a rendez-vous for railroad men of 
all departments. Atlantic City this June will offer a “rail- 
road show” of sufficient interest and profit to justify any 
railroad officer in making every effort to pay it a visit. 


Why Two Kinds of 
Signals at Interlockings? 


N accident caused by an engineman mistaking the 

clear indication of a train order signal for that of a 
home interlocking signal, which was at danger, is reported 
in detail in a bulletin issued recently by the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such 
circumstances have contributed to accidents before, per- 
haps the most serious of which was that at Porter, Ind., 
on February 27, 1921. Following this accident the 
Railway Age made an investigation of the extent to which 
this hazard existed, the results of which were incorporated 
in an article published in August, 1923, wherein it was 
shown that several roads had already eliminated the possi- 
bility of confusion between train order and interlocking 
Since that time numerous other roads have taken 
measures to eliminate train order signals as such at inter- 
locking plants, using the interlocking signal to stop a 
train, with an auxiliary signal or flag to denote that train 


signals. 


orders are to be received. Nevertheless, when an accident 
occurs under the circumstances related in the recent report 
it indicates that there is much vet to be done in reducing 


confusion of signal indications. In the case under discus- 
sion the block signal at the passenger station was about 
600 *t. from the interlocking tower and 900 ft. from the 
home interlocking signal involved, and the interlocking 
signal lights were about 4 ft. higher than those on the 
block signal. Therefore, it might reasonably be supposed 
that there was little chance for confusion between the two 
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signals. It appeared, however, that there had been two 
previous derailments, one in April, 1922, and another in 
December, 1924; on the first occasion the engine crew 
misread the indication of the interlocking signal in day- 
light, while on the second occasion the engineman said his 
view was obscured by steam leaks. The Bureau of Safety 
closed its report with the usual caution to the effect that 
“had an adequate automatic train stop or train control 
device been in use, this accident would not have occurred.” 
The lesson to the railroads is that they might better 
eliminate the possibilities of accidents similar to that 
described above, in the comparatively few cases remaining, 
than be responsible for any further accidents which may 
be used as the basis of orders for train control on lines 
where other operating factors do not warrant such 
protection. 


Grade Separation in the Suburbs 


HE automobile, which has been for several years the 

primary cause for the great impetus in grade separa- 
tion, is also responsible for what is a distinctly new prob- 
lem in most portions of the country, namely, the demand 
for a general separation of grades in suburban areas. If 
has been brought about by the same conditions which 
have given rise to the almost intolerable congestion of 
highways within a radius of 50 miles of large cities on 
Sundays and holidays, with the result that the grist of 
highway accidents reported in the Monday morning pa- 
pers invariably includes some occurring at grade crossings 
with railroads. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
demands for grade separation in cities are being supple- 
mented by equally insistent calls for projects of this kind 
in the suburban areas, some county authorities going so 
far as to promote plans for the elimination of all grade 
crossings of highways with railroads within county limits. 
Projects of this kind in suburban areas present problems 
differing widely from those confronting the railways in 
carrying out work of this kind in cities. They are also 
of a different character from those encountered in the 
separation of grades at isolated crossings of main high- 
ways in rural areas. In cities most grade separation is 
carried on in well-developed zones where all intersecting 
streets are definitely established and where projects of 
considerable magnitude involve relations with but one 
group of public authorities. In the areas surrounding 
large cities the most urgent requirement in grade separa- 
tion work is the elimination of the grade crossings at 
dense traffic state or county trunk highways. But, in 
many cases the project imposes also the problem of the 
small suburban communities, some of which promise rapid 
development, although necessarily a somewhat uncertain 
quantity. While such suburban communities are usually 
separate entities, they are often located so close together 
that consideration of railway grades imposes the necessity 
for a study of such projects as a group rather than as 
separate units. But this requirement is complicated by 
the necessity for dealing with a number of individual 
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municipal corporations, even in cases where state public 
service commissions possesses considerable authority in 
such matters. Another complication is introduced by the 
prospect of rapid change in highway traffic tendencies, as 
a consequence of the unprecedented growth in the use of 
the automobile. New traffic routes are constantly being 
developed and while there is now a general movement 
toward the evolution of plans involving construction pro- 
grams extending well into the future, it is not always pos- 
sible to anticipate these developments in the face of urgent 
demands for the immediate solution of current grade 
crossing problems. 


Cost of Railroad and 
Automobile Transportation 


IDE publicity has been given in the press this week 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Industrial 
Technology regarding the expenditures made by the 
people of the United States for the acquisition, ownership 
and operation of automobiles. It is stated that the infor- 
mation upon which the estimates are based was derived 
from the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and other authoritative sources. 

The statistics given suggest an interesting and signifi- 
cant contrast between the changes that have occurred 
within the last five years in the expenses incurred by the 
public for the two great forms of land transportation— 
those by steam railroad and by motor. The amount paid 
by the public to the railways in rates in 1920 was about 
$6,160,000,000. But this was not all it paid for railroad 
transportation. The deficits incurred and paid from the 


public treasury in that year under the war-time govern- 
ment guarantees amounted to about $750,000,000. There 


were also in effect then excise taxes on freight and pas- 
senger service which added approximately $233,000,000 to 
the public’s railroad transportation bill. Therefore the 
total amount the public actually paid in 1920 for railroad 
transportation was about $7,140,000,000. The amount it 
paid in 1925 was $6,187 ,000,000, a reduction, in five years 
of approximately $950,000,000. 

In 1920 this paper collected and published statistics 
tending to show that the total expenditures made in this 
country in that year for motor transportation would be in 
excess of $6,000,000,000. More complete information 
which has since become available indicates that the correct 
figure would have been approximately $6,500,000,000. 
Nothing was included in this estimate for expenditures 
made for new automobiles and their accessories. It was 
intended to show the total cost of owning and operating 
automobiles after they had been bought. The estimate of 
the Bureau of Industrial Technology indicates that the 
total cost to the people of the United States of owning and 
operating automobiles in 1925 was $10,543,000,000. 

It would appear therefore that while the public’s annual 
expenditure for railroad transportation declined almost one 
billion dollars within the last five years, its expenditure 
for automobile transportation increased approximately 
four billion dollars, 

The above figure regarding the cost of automobile trans- 
portation in 1925 excludes $3,750,000,000, a figure given 
by the Bureau of Industrial Technology as expended for 
automobiles and accessories, which apparently is the 
amount paid for new automobiles and their accessories. 
Furthermore, the figures given by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Techonology include nothing for expenditures on the 
construction of new highwavs, which amounted to about 
one billion dollars last year. It would appear that the total 
expenditure for new automobiles and their accessories and 
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for the constuuction of highways amounted to approxi- 
mately $4,750,000,000. This was more than six times as 
great as the capital expenditure of $754,000,000 made by 
the railways for the improvement and enlargement of their 
properties. 

There are approximately forty million families in the 
United States. On the average each family last year, 
directly and indirectly, paid about $150 for steam railroad 
transportation, and the amount invested in the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the railroad plant amounted to 
about $19 per family. On the average each family spent 
$264 for the ownership and operation of automobiles ; in- 
vested almost $94 in new automobiles, and had invested 
for it approximately $25 in highways. 

Once in a while there is still heard the complaint that 
the burden of railway rates is too heavy. In western 
territory opposition is being made to an advance in rates 
which the railways plainly need and which, if it were 
granted, would amount to perhaps $4 per family for the 
people of western territory if it were all paid by western 
people. It is not necessary to make any invidious compari- 
son or contrast between the relative needs of the public 
for railway and automobile transportation to make rather 
plain the inconsistency of people who will spend such vast 
and increasing amounts for automobile transportation 
and then complain about the cost of railroad transportation 
and oppose a small and greatly needed advance in railway 
rales. 


The Controversy Over 
Labor Legislation 


HI meeting of the Association of Railway Execu- 

tives in New York last week showed that it is impos- 
sible for the chief executives of the railways to agree upon 
what labor legislation, if any, should be passed by Con- 
gress. A majority of executives voted to continue to sup- 
port the Watson-Parker bill. A minority voted not to do 
so and has organized to oppose it. Meantime the major- 
ity have instructed the labor committee of the association 
to confer with representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Grange regarding 
the proposed legislation, 

Even those who are most familiar with the develop- 
ments which have resulted in the present situation find 
them difficult to explain. Until within comparatively 
recent months a large majority of railway executives 
favored the retention of the labor provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, and it is probable they would have con- 
tinued to do so if a strong public sentiment for the con- 
tinued maintenance of the Railroad Labor Board had been 
manifested. But the House of Representatives voted by a 
large majority to pass the Howell-Barkley bill, which 
would have abolished the Labor Board. The attitude of 
members of the House is usually, although often mis- 
takenly, assumed to reflect the attitude of the public. 
Later the engineers’ and firemen’s brotherhoods demanded 
an advance in wages, and its officers declared they would 
not submit their case to the Labor Board. The board 
formally took jurisdiction of the controversy between the 
western railroads and the unions, but the representatives 
of the engineers and firemen disregarded the subpoenas 
the board served upon them, failed to appear before it and 
by threats of strikes finally got the wage increase. 

The public, through its representatives on the board, 
did not participate in the settlement of this dispute. The 
dispute was carried on for months. The newspapers 
printed many columns about it. The western railways 
used every available means to get it properly passed u)on 
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by the board. But the public and its supposed spokesmen 
in public life remained quiescent. Not unnaturally, after 
such developments, a majority of railway executives de- 
cided that the public was not much interested in the repre- 
sentation in the settlement of labor disputes given it by the 
Transportation Act, and that the labor provisions of that 
act had ceased to be of value. " 

There was a division of opinion among railway execu- 
tives regarding the desirability of the passage of the Wat- 
son-Parker bill from the time it was first submitted to 
them for consideration. There have been many divisions 
of opinion between them before, especially regarding labor 
matters. In this instance, however, they have divided 
differently from what they ever did before. Among both 
the supporters and the opponents of the Watson-Parker 
bill are some railway executives who have been classified 
as “friendly” and some who have been classified as “un- 
friendly” to labor organizations ; some who have favored 
abolition of the Railroad Labor Board and some who have 
opposed it; some who have been charged by the board 
with not carrying out its orders and some who have car- 
ried out its every order implicitly. Among the advocates 
of the bill are both executives who settled with the shop 
employees’ unions after the strike in 1922 and executives 
who refused to settle. One reason for the cleavage which 
has occurred may, however, be found in the fact that ap- 
parently none of the railways whose executives are oppos- 
ing the Watson-Parker bill settled with the striking shop 


unions. What is the paramount reason why some railway 


executives are opposed to the Watson-Parker bill while 
others are in favor of it? Why is the bill being so actively 
opposed by almost all the large organizations of manu- 
facturers and by the two large organizations of farmers— 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange? The answer would appear to be that a majority 
of railway executives believe that it would be possible 
under the Watson-Parker bill to secure the cooperation of 
labor leaders in so settling wage disputes as to prevent 
strikes and avoid making railway operating expenses ex- 
cessive, while a minority of the executives, and also the 
representatives of the manufacturers’ and the farmers’ 
organizations, have no confidence that such cooperation 
can be secured. “ The opposition to the bill seems to be 
based mainly on the belief that if it were passed the atti- 
tude and conduct of labor leaders would be so unreason- 
able and arbitrary as to result in strikes or in unreasonable 
advances in wages, or in both. Unreasonable advances in 
wages would result in undue reduction of the net return 
earned by the railways or in excessive rates. 

That this lack of confidence in the policy that would 
be followed under the proposed legislation by labor lead- 
ers is the paramount cause of the opposition to it is indi- 
cated by amendments to the bill which have been offered 
from various sources both inside and outside Congress. 
Some amendments have been offered in Congress which 
would not give the Interstate Commerce Commission any 
authority over wages, but which would be practically a 
mandate to it to disregard in fixing rates any wages paid 
that it regarded as excessive. An amendment which is 
being supported by the manufacturers’ and farmers’ or- 
ganizations would transfer to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority now possessed by the Railroad 
Labor Board to review and set aside excessive wage 
awards or agreements. 

[he adoption by Congress of any provision which would 
by plain implication authorize the commission to disregard 
or that would expressly authorize it to set aside wages 
resulting either from agreements between the railways 
and their employees or from arbitration awards would be 
of extremely questionable desirability. The government 
should not, by act of Congress, expressly encourage the 
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railways and their employees to settle wage disputes by 
agreement or voluntary arbitration, and then imply in the 
same act that it may be the duty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regulating rates to disregard, in 
part, the wages thus fixed. If the commission is, ex- 
pressly or in effect, to be instructed to consider whether 
the wages paid are reasonable in determining what will 
be reasonable rates for the railways to charge, then prob- 
ably the commission should be required to determine and 
say, if wages are brought in question in rate cases, what 
wages would be reasonable. 

This, however, would render it necessary for the com- 
mission to act as a final court of appeal in railroad labor 
controversies. In the past no board has been able to ren- 
der even one decision adverse to the claims of railway 
labor unions without becoming the object of bitter attacks 
impugning its intelligence, impartially and justice. A fair 
measure of confidence on the part of all classes of the 
people in the intelligence and fairness of the commission 
is indispensable to the success of our present policy of 
regulation. Furthermore, the commission already is an 
overburdened body. It is to be feared that the passage ot 
legislation making the commission a final court of appeal 
in labor controversies would mark the beginning of its 
destruction as a useful regulating body. 

The opposition of the manufacturers’ and farmers’ or- 
ganizations to the Watson-Parker bill is, in one important 
respect, a healthy sign. It shows the public realizes as 
never before the relationship between railway wages 
and rates, and that wages cannot be made unreasonable 
without unduly restricting the net return earned by the 
railwavs or making their rates excessive. It shows that 
the public, having come to a realization of the relationship 
of wages and rates, has become determined to prevent rail- 
way labor leaders, whether bv the use of “economic pres- 
sure” or any other means, from getting wages that are 
excessive. 

The fundamental question involved is as to the best 
means of preventing railway strikes and securing the 
establishment of reasonable wage scales. It would appear, 
broadly speaking, that there are only two practical means 
available. One is for the public, by such legislation as the 
Watson-Parker bill, to leave the settlement of wage dis- 
putes virtually to the railways and their employees with 
the plain implication that the wages thus fixed should be 
accepted as reasonable by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in fixing rates. If the public has not sufficient 
confidence in the fairness and public spirit of representa- 
tives of the railways and of the employees to adopt this 
method, then the public should delegate the fixing of 
wages to some such tribunal as the Railroad Labor Board 
upon which the public holds the balance of power. 

The policy of the government for six years has been to 
have the wages that ought to be paid determined by the 
Railroad Labor Board. The present situation with regard 
to railway labor legislation is mainly due to the fact that 
when attempts have been made to break down this policy 
public opinion has not been asserted in support of it. 
When the managers of the western lines only a short time 
ago exhausted all their resources in efforts to avoid an 
increase in the wages of their engineers and firemen with- 
out the sanction of the Railroad Labor Board they re- 
ceived no active support from the manufacturers’ and 
farmers’ organizations that are now opposing the Watson- 
Parker bill on the ground that it does not give adequate 
protection to the public. 

Experience shows that the protection of the public in 
railroad labor disputes always will depend less upon the 
provisions of law on the statute books than upon the 
sentiment manifested by the public regarding the way 
these provisions shall be carried out. 
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A Question Vitally Affecting 
Railway Bus Operation 


HE petition of the Union Pacific and seven other 

western roads which is published in the Motor 
Transport Section of this issue and which asks the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to publish 
joint through passenger fares covering transportation 
partly by train and partly by motor bus, is significant for 
two reasons. 

First, it indicates that these eight roads, among the 
largest in the west, have decided that they should engage 
in bus operation. Second, the petition is significant in 
bringing to light what a number of railways look upon 
as a very real obstacle in the way of railway operations 
on the highways. As the petitioners point out, through 
passengers will not be able to enjoy the benefits of the 
co-ordination of railway and highway transportation un- 
less through fares, covering transportation partly by rail 
and partly by bus, can be published and through tickets 
sold. It seems unlikely that the commission will see fit to 
refuse to grant the request of the railways if such refusal 
will have the effect, as it is claimed it will have, of pre- 
venting the railways from operating motor buses. 

[t should be recognized, however, that while there are 
many instances in which the regular rail rates for trans- 
portation can apply as well to transportation by motor bus, 
there are as many or more cases where such a rate would 
be totally inadequate to pay the cost of the service rend- 
ered. The motor bus, in its ability to pick up passengers 
at convenient points rather than at railway stations only 
affords a service which is much more desirable from the 
standpoint of many patrons than that of trains. Further- 
more, local physical conditions and other factors usually 
make motor bus operation more expensive on the basis of 
cost per passenger mile than train operation. In such 
cases passengers should pay for the additional conve- 
nience of bus service and the fares charged, in order to 
make bus operation pay its own way, should exceed the 
standard rail rate of 3.6 cents per mile. 

It is important that no obstacle stand in the way of rail- 
way operation of motor vehicles. It is also important that 
the fact be generally recognized that transportation by 
motor bus should in many cases cost passengers more 
than transportation by train. The western roads partici- 
pating in the present petition to the commission, have 
acted wisely in bringing the question of joint rates to 
the front. The effect upon the railway-bus situation will 
be beneficial, provided the way is not closed to the fixing 
of fares for motor bus service which will compensate ade- 
quately for the service rendered. 


Revenue Ton-Miles for 1925 


TATISTICS just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as briefly noted in last week’s 
issue, show that the railways in 1925 broke the previous 
record for the number of ton-miles of revenue freight 
handled, as well as the carloading record, although the 
increase as compared with 1923 was only about three- 
tenths of one per cent and as compared with 1920 it was 
only about one per cent. 
There has been some controversy of late as to whether 
a better index of railway traffic and business conditions 
generally is afforded by the weekly carloading figures 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association or by the monthly ton-mile statistics. 
Also some people have been puzzled at times because the 
carloadings have shown a greater increase as compared 
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with past periods than was shown by the ton-miles, which 
seem to be based on a more specific unit than a carload 
and also include the factor of distance. 

The point has been of especial interest because in 1925 
the carloadings were constantly breaking previous rec- 
ords, while the net ton-mile figures, which came along 
later, were usually showing slight decreases as compared 
with 1923. Also, in 1924, while the carloadings were 
greater than in 1920, the ton-miles were less. 

The carloading figures, as reported to the Car Service 
Division weekly by the transportation departments of 
the railroads, often by wire, are available about 10 days 
from the close of the week. They are given wide pub- 
licity and have come to be rather widely used as a ready 
current index. The ton-mile statistics, which are made up 
by the auditing departments, are not available for several 
weeks after the period they represent and therefore re- 
ceive less publicity, although they are furnished to the 
press in the same way as the carloadings. I requently 
they tell a somewhat different story than do the loading 
statistics and for this reason there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to question somewhat the value of the car- 
loading figures. 

lt is entirely natural that the ton-mile and the car-load- 
ing figures should not agree exactly, for several reasons. 
ne is that the monthly statistics cover only Class I rail- 
roads while the Car Service Division reports include a 
few roads that are not of Class I. Another is that the 
ton-mile reports which are first made available, and for 
that reason are most frequently used for current purposes, 
include both revenue and non-revenue freight, the latter 
representing a difference of about 10 per cent. The rev- 
enue ton-miles are not available for a week or two after 
the net ton-miles. 

During the first week of January the total carloading 
figures for the 52 weeks ended December 26 were pub- 
lished, showing a total of 51,117,962 cars, an increase of 
5.4 per cent as compared with 1924 and an increase of 
2.7 per cent as compared with 1923, admittedly the peak 
year of railway freight traffic. In the week of February 
20 the net ton-miles for 1925 were published, showing a 
total of 456,264,976,000, an increase of 6.2 per cent as 
compared with 1924 but a decrease of three-tenths of one 
per cent under the total for 1923. Authoritative state- 
ments have been published in which those who based their 
calculations on the car loadings said that the freight traffic 
of 1925 broke all records while others who used the ton- 
miles as a unit said that it had not. 

On March 17 the Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued its monthly compilation of revenue traffic statistics 
of Class I railways, excluding switching and terminal 
companies, which showed a total of 414,139,835,000 
revenue ton-miles for 1925, as compared with 388,865,- 
683,000 for 1924, an increase of 6.5 per cent, and as 
compared with 412,727,228,422 in 1923, an increase of 
about three-tenths of one per cent. This shows that the 
larger net ton-mile figure for 1923 included more non- 
revenue company freight than did the 1925 figure, and it 
is recalled that in the summer of 1923 the railways 
handled an unprecedented amount of company fuel for 
storage, in accordance with their program adopted in 
April of that year, in order to have more cars available 
for the heavy commercial traffic of the fall months. Also 
coal loads heavily and much of it moves for long dis- 
tances, so that any change in the proportion of coal traffic 
has a material effect on the ton-mile totals. 

As the carloading figures include revenue traffic only 
they are more comparable with the revenue ton-miles than 
are the net ton-miles. Carloadings do not show the dif- 
ference in the tonnage per car in different commodities 
and in different periods, and the average tonnage per caf 
has decreased from 27.6 tons in 1920 and 27.9 tons in 
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1923 to 27 in 1925. (This figure includes both revenue 
and non-revenue freight.) Neither do they reflect the 
distance the freight is hauled but the average haul per 
road increased from 176.86 miles in 1923 to 181.63 miles 
in 1925, although in 1920 is was approximately the same, 
181.55. Also the large increase in recent years in the 
movement of miscellaneous and manufactured freight has 
tended to add carloadings to a relatively greater degree 
than ton-miles. 

\pparently we shall have to conclude that the railways 
in 1925 broke all previous records in the number of loaded 
cars handled and that they also performed more commer- 
cial service when measured in tons and miles combined, 
which incidentally is a good index of their earning power, 
than ever before, although they handled a greater ton- 
nage in 1923, and also performed more freight service for 
themselves and the public combined in 1923 than ever be- 
fore or since. 

\t any rate these figures indicate that the carloading 
figures are not such a bad index of railway traffic, par- 
ticularly when it is recalled that neither all tons nor all 
miles are all alike, any more than all carloads are alike. 
Moreover, the primary purpose of keeping the carloading 
figures is to measure the demand for cars, and for the 
past two or three years H. E. Ewin, statistician’ of the Car 
Service Division, has been able to make estimates in the 
first two or three months of the year for the balance of 
the year that have come within 2 per cent of the final 
result. For the first eighteen weeks of 1926, to May 1, 
the estimate shows an increase of .53 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1925. 

In an article in the Railway Age of March 20, page 
867, giving the revenue ton-mile statistics for 1925 as 
compared with 1924 and 1923, an error was made by 
which the 1925 figure, 414,.139,835,000, was stated as of 
1924, and the 1924 figure, 388,865,683,000 was stated as 
if it were that for 1925. 


Choosing the Man to Take 
Charge of Bus Operations 


AILWAYS which undertake the operation of motor 

buses as a part of their work of rendering a com- 
plete transportation service are confronted with the prob- 
lem of selecting a man or men to supervise their entrance 
into this new field. Railway executives consider, rightly, 
that men with even a large amount of steam railway ex- 
perience are not thereby immediately equipped to plan 
and inaugurate a co-ordinated service, adapting both 
trains and buses to their best individual uses. It is no 
easy task to decide rightly where a bus may do better 
work than a train, and it is no easier to establish a work- 
ing bus service, even after the decision as to location 
has been reached. Some of the roads now indirectly op- 
erating buses have drafted officers of bus-operating 
experience to take charge of their developments. Others 
have preferred to select men of capacity and ingenuity 
from their own personnel to accomplish the same end. 
Which is the better way? 

Something is to be said on both sides. Men trained in 
bus operation are naturally better equipped at the moment 
to solve and act upon problems that arise to which experi- 
ence only can point the answer. In other words, a bus 
man knows from his own experience the capacity and 
limitations of buses and can use that knowledge in many 
ways to the advantage of the railway employing him. He 
knows also the ways the experience has shown to be the 
best to secure the desired results from buses at the least 
cost. Without a doubt these factors are strongly in 
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favor of the selection by a railway planning bus opera- 
tions of a man well trained in bus operating and admin- 
istration practice. 

On the other hand, the railway-trained officer placed 
in charge of bus service has different but equally impor- 
tant advantages. Probably most important of all, he 
has the acquaintance and full confidence of his fellow 
officers who must of necessity work with him in the new 
departure. They will not look upon his proposals as the 
theories of one who knows nothing of the railway trans- 
portation business. In short, he will not be an upstart 
against whom some jealousy and resentment might nat- 
urally be expected. His recommendations and plans will 
be judged on their merits as coming from a practical 
railway man. Furthermore, if he is the right man, the 
railway officer will have the capacity to learn in a short 
time what have been established as the facts about bus 
transportation, for the bus transportation industry is still 
so much in its infancy that there is little in the way of 
definite knowledge on the subject, and what were facts 
yesterday are disproven theories today. With his rail- 
road experience and the knowledge of bus operation 
which he will be able readily to acquire, the railroad officer 
placed in charge of bus operation will be in the best 
possible position to judge the strength and weaknesses of 
train and bus service and to so link them together as to 
effect the most efficient possible co-ordination of rail and 
highway transport. That, of course, is the goal. The 
question is decidedly an open one, and one deserving and 
requiring careful consideration by the railways contem- 
plating the establishment of bus service. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Analyses of Virginia Coals, by J. B. Eby and M. R. 
Campbell. Report of investigations by Bureau of Mines on 
Southwest Virginia and Valley fields and Richmond Basin. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce Tech. Paper No. 365. 76 p. 
Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 

Dust Control in Grain Elevators, by Hylton R. Brown 
and J. O. Reed. Causes of explosions, and methods of 
dust control. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Dept. Bulletin No. 
1373. 48 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents. 

Finance Reports, by U. S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Vol. 94 of Decisions comprising finance reports 
from Oct. 1924-April 1925. 937 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C. $2.25. 

The New York State Barge Canal—Special Report, by 
Frederick S. Greene. Special report to Gov. Smith on 
conditions and prospects of canal made by Supt. of Public 
Works. 10 p. Pub. by J. B. Lyon Printing Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 

Periodical Articles 

The Brenner Star. Description, with illustrations, of 
arrangement of railway tracks at Brenner Station, Italian 
State Railways for turning locomotives, made to avoid in- 
stallation of an expensive turntable. Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Railway Congress Asso., Feb., 1926, p. 103. 

The Future of Railway Construction, by W. H. Kirk- 
bride. Factors affecting it. Constructor, March, 1926, p. 
31-32, 45, 47. 

German Railway Freight Rates, by W. E. Nash. Rates 
and tariffs in effect. Commerce Reports, March 22, 1926, 
p. 731-732. 
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Letters to the Editor 











|The Railway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


The Need of Fundamental 
Studies of Railroad Economics 


New Yorx City. 
lo THE Epitor: 

In accordance with the request of the editor of the 
Railway Age, | am pleased to comment on the article by 
C. A. Morse, published in the Railway Age of January 23, 
advocating the “modernization” of our railways by the 
reduction of gradients and curvature, which article I 
regard as timely. He calls attention to a matter which 
has been largely held in suspense for the last 10 or 15 
vears by circumstances over which the railroad managers 
have had no control, but the time is now at hand where 
this subject may well receive more consideration than it 
seems to be getting. 

The fundamental principle which Mr. Morse seeks to 
emphasize is that heavier motive power, block signals, 
double tracks, etc., as methods of caring for increasing 
traffic are only paliatives if the fundamental design of the 
railroad, the basis of which is the location, is wrong or 
inadequate. In passing it seems only fair to many old 
time locating engineers and railway managers to take 
exception to the rather sweeping statements made by Mr. 
Morse that “their objective in building a railroad was to 
so locate it that the cost of construction would be as small 
as possible” and that the locator “used unlimited curvature 
and heavy maximum grades” to attain this end. The old 
timers did use heavy curvature and gradients pretty 
freely, but most of them had a very good sense of pro- 
portion and built wisely for the needs of their day, both 
before and after Wellington’s time. To give them that 
credit does not weaken the argument that changed con- 
ditions require revisions of these old locations and that 
this is a fundamental basis for final economic operation. 

Mr. Morse’s article might almost convey the impression 
that the principles of economic location had been for- 
gotten. There are, however, many reasons why there 
has been a suspension of activity along these lines except 
forgetfulness. I do agree with Mr. Morse, however, 
and with the editorial comment in the Railway Age that 
the time is now here when the matter may well be taken 
up again in earnest. 

The two decades from 1895 to 1915 may, roughly 
speaking, be looked upon as a period of intensive prog- 
ress by the railroads of the United States, both in building 
new lines, most of them in accord with the principles of 
Wellington’s Economic Theory of Location, and in the 
reduction of gradients and curvature, the elimination of 
grade crossings, etc., also in accord with these same prin- 
ciples. Toward the latter end of this period, however, 
came a change, and since then both the construction of 
new lines and the revision of old ones has been almost 
entirely suspended. There have been several reasons for 
this. 

In the first place the eight-hour working day nullified 
many of the benefits which had been derived from reduc- 
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tions of gradients. These revisions permitted heavier 
trains, but often so increased the time between division 
points that overtime resulted, and the expected savings 
failed to materialize. This opened the field to the de- 
signers of heavier motive power. Then the introduction 
of the electric locomotive spurred the builders of steam 
locomotives to produce engines of greater efficiency, and 
types of power suited for the particular conditions of 
the road or division on which it was to be used. This 
economy in the application of power permitted the post- 
ponement, at least, of the large capital expenditures which 
revisions of alignment require, especially at a time when 
capital was very difficult to get. 

The war came along and turned railroad managements 
topsy turvy—there were new routings, temporary con- 
solidations, which were later on dissolved, the esprit of 
the personnel was upset, wages were increased and rates 
remained stationary or with only small increases. Main- 
tenance of both rolling stock and roadbed dropped far 
below normal—there was no new capital available. 
During the post-war period railroad managers struggled 
with the problem of reconstruction and rehabilitation and 
hardly managed to make ends meet and keep the proper- 
ties out of the hands of receivers. Capital expenditures 
were unthinkable. 

For a year or two now the railroads have been basking 
in the sunlight of prosperity, and above all public senti- 
ment has changed. The railroads of the country are 
handling a greatly increased business, and generally 
speaking, at a profit. It must be remembered, however, 
that they are doing this with a plant which was very 
largely built at pre-war prices, and the profits they are 
making today, they are able to make with the present 
rates only because of this fact. 

The serious problem facing the railroads and _ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the provision of the 
necessary facilities to handle the greatly increased and 
ever increasing business, to provide these facilities at 
present day prices, and maintain the rate structure in 
such a way that necessary increases will not hamper busi- 
ness, yet permit a fair return on these new and much more 
costly facilities. 

In the stress and struggle of the past ten years railroad 
managers have not given much thought to reductions of 
gradients and curvature, and possibly it may be well to 
jog their memories a little and point out as Mr. Morse 
has done that these provisions for handling business, if 
properly planned, give lasting results. Many of the lines 
which are smiling today at their increasing earnings are 
doing so very largely because of the intelligent foresight 
of their managers and engineers of 10 to 15 or 20 
years ago. 

The application of the principles of Wellington’s 
economic theory is today extraordinarily complicated. 
There is the time element above referred to. There is 
the almost endless variety of power available. The varying 
factors to be applied to the determination of the value of 
changes on account of the differences in types and make- 
up of trains. The values of by-passing congested areas 
have to be considered, losses due to delays at sidings, and 
so on in great variety. The fact that the problem is 
complicated, however, is no reason why it cannot be solved 
by engineers of sufficient skill and experience. 

The reference to the effect or value of the “Time 
Klement” in connection with the consideration of reduc- 
tion of gradients must not be taken to mean that such 
reductions, properly planned, are not now desirable or 
practical. The Committee on Economics of Railroad 
Location of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, in its report this year* on the Relative Merits of 
0.3 Per Cent and 0.4 Per Cent Gradients states that “As 
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a general proposition the lighter the ruling gradient the 
better.” 

The devolopment of motor trucks and buses may be 
a blessing in the long run by relieving the railroads of the 
need of providing certain classes of terminal facilities at 
high cost; but there is nothing in sight which indicates 
anything but continually increasing development of the 
railroad as a factor in long distance bulk transportation 
of both freight and passengers, 

Mr. Morse’s paper, therefore, is timely in calling atten- 
tion to the need of studying the gradients and alignments 
of our railroads with a view to the long pull in the 
direction of permanent economies. Railroad managers 
will do well to take thought for the morrow to the extent 
of having their engineering staffs study these problems 
so that they may at least know what is desirable and be 
in a position to work towards that end. 

F. Lavis, 


; Consulting Engineer. 
* Bulletin 280, page 175. 


The College Man 
In Railroad Work 


Aupany, N. Y. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have followed with a considerable degree of interest 
the letters appearing in the Railway Age from time to 
time concerning the college man and his relation to the 
railroads. This is a problem which must be solved in the 
near future if the railroads are to obtain the services of 
college men. I have been with the engineering department 
of one of the largest railroads in the East and would like 
to give you an outline of my reactions in reaching a 
decision to leave the railroad. 

[ entered the employ of the X road with the ambition 
and hope of learning all that it is possible to learn about 
a railroad. My first surprise came when I learned that 
all the men in the particular department in which I was 
located were rated as draftsmen with the exception of 
foremen and higher executives. After spending four 
years in college one cannot look at the prospect of holding 
the title of draftsman possibly five years after graduation 
without suffering some misgivings. Anticipation of 
interesting work and well filled hours, however, displaced 
this feeling. Time passed slowly, however, as insufficient 
work was assigned to employ one’s attention. This is a 
condition which must invariably result in a lessening of 
interest and a building up of unrest. Some of the prob- 
lems undertaken were of a real engineering nature but 
by far the majority were such that a draftsman of ordinary 
ability who had never attended college could discharge 
them with credit. 

I believe that the work of a college graduate should 
be rather carefully planned and supervised during the first 
few months of work with the railroad. During the last 
year at college a man’s intellectual level is very high. He 
is continually studying and assimilating new and more 
difficult problems and information. No matter what busi- 
ness he enters on graduation it is inevitable that there 
will be an intellectual drop to a level considerably below 
that of his last year’s work. In the normal course of 
events it should be only a matter of time before the 
stimulation of the new work will cause the former high 
level to be regained and presently to be exceeded. The 
incentive for this new interest and development is present 
in the mind of practically every college man but must be 
fostered by the employer in order that it should develop 
rapidly and in such a manner as to. prove of greatest 
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benefit to the railroad. It is my hunch that such a result 
can never be obtained by allowing a man to have any 
considerable amount of spare time during office hours. 
He should be given work which will tax his ability to the 
utmost. The assignment of graduates in electrical engi- 
neering to work of a civil or mechanical nature or vice 
versa is to be avoided most religiously. Where this work 
is to be done it seems only reasonable that a man who 
graduated from the department in question, thus evi- 
dencing his interest in that branch, should be chosen. Men 
cannot be expected to succeed as well in an undertaking 
in which their interest and training is not centered as 
could men who have specially qualified for that particular 
job. 

One of the most discouraging sights to the newly 
admitted college man is that of individuals who have been 
in the service of the railroad for many years but who 
have never advanced in the scale of responsibility. Doubts 
as to the recognition of service and ability cannot help 
but occur to the new man. The prospects of a future are 
one of the most potent factors in contentment and satis- 
faction and no one can afford to ignore them. In order 
to secure and hold the services of college men I believe 
that the railroad must not only furnish work of a 
stimulating nature but must also confer a title comparable 
with that used in industry. The department should be so 
divided that it is possible to employ a staff of draftsmen 
wholly distinct from that of the college men. The college 
men should be given some such title as engineering assist- 
ant and should be assigned to deal with the engineering 
phases rather than routine phases of railway work. 

A more attractive offer from a public utility caused me 
to resign from the railroad but my interest lies in the 
railway field and if it is ever possible I shall welcome a 
return to the transportation field. 7. oe Ge 


Car Retarders in 
East St. Louis Yard 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
To THE EpDITorR: 

Referring to the article that appeared on page 593 of 
the March 6, 1926, issue of the Railway Age, entitled 
“Tllinois Central Installs G. R. S. Electric Car Retard- 
ers,” it is possible that some of your readers received 
the wrong impression from the second paragraph which 
should have read as follows: 

The East St. Louis Yard was reconstructed into a hump classi- 
fication yard. This change involved an expenditure of approxi- 


mately $1,300,000, the relocation and construction of 6 miles of main 
track and 15 miles of side track, requiring the labor of 300 men over 


a period of two years. 
In order to be explicit the next sentence should have 
read as follows: 


A conservative estimate shows that the annual cost of operating 
the classification yard by means of the G. R. S. car retarder system 
will be approximately $160,000 less than if the yard had been 


operated by a car rider method. 
A. G. Moore, 


Advertising Manager, General Railway Signal Company. 


A RatrLroapD ENGINEERING Liprary has been started at Pennsyl- 
vania State College by the gift of 100 volumes from Mrs. 
Frances L. Coster of Katonah, N. Y., who also has provided 
a fund for additions to the library. The gift is in memory 
of Mrs. Coster’s late husband, and is named the Edward Liv- 
ingston Coster Memorial Library. 


































































Shops at Iselin, Tenn 





Mobile & Ohio Builds Large Shop 
in Record Time 


Locomotive repair facilities of modern design erected at 
Iselin, Tenn., in seven months 


By B. A. Wood, 


Chief Engineer, 


HE Mobile & Ohio has recently completed and 

placed in service modern shop facilities at Iselin, 

near Jackson, Tenn., which afford a marked ad- 
dition to its locomotive repair facilities. Prior to 1925 
this road maintained shops for repairing locomotives at 
three points, Whistler, Ala., near the southern terminal, 
Jackson, Tenn., centrally located, and Murphysboro, IIl., 
on the northern end of the line. The oldest of these 
shops, at Jackson, Tenn., was constructed in 1855 and 
the newest one, at Murphysboro, IIl., in 1895. All three 
had been maintained practically as originally built. 

Owing to the inadequateness of these shops, the man- 
agement of the Mobile & Ohio had, for the past 12 years, 
contemplated the construction of modern general repair 
shops and an engine terminal at a central location on its 
system at Iselin, Tenn. In 1924 it built the first unit of 
this plan, consisting of a 26-stall brick roundhouse with a 
100-ft. turntable, a boiler washing plant, a 500-ton con- 
crete coaling plant, two Robertson cinder conveyors, a 
water station with 100,000-gal. steel water tank and 
tower, a small boiler plant, a toilet, wash and locker 
building, a store house and an oil house. At that time, 
in preparation for the further development of the general 
plan, 250,000 cu. yd. of grading was also done. 


Looking North in the Heavy Machine Shop Bay 


892 


Mobile & Ohio 


The tornado which wrought such fearful damage in 
eastern Missouri and southeastern Indiana on March 18, 
1925, also hit southern Illinois and completely destroyed 
the Mobile & Ohio shops at Murphysboro. This loss cre- 
ated a serious situation for the railroad and it was decided 
to start the construction of unit No. 2 of the development 
at Iselin immediately. This work was undertaken by 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., New York, on May 16, 
1925, and on July 10, just 55 days later, the excavation 
for the locomotive repair shop was started. During this 
time plans had been prepared, estimates made and ap- 
proved, and purchase orders placed for structural steel 
and other major material items. 

Unit No. 2 comprises a locomotive erecting and ma- 
chine shop, boiler, tank, flue and blacksmith shops all 
under one roof; a car wheel shop, a wash and locker 
building, store house and office buildings, power plant, 
toilet facilities with septic tank for sewage disposal, sani- 
tary and storm sewers, fire protection, steam, compressed 
air and water lines, electrical transmission and a complete 
track layout. All buildings are of steel and brick. con- 
struction on concrete foundations. 

The locomotive erecting, machine, boiler, tank, flue and 
blacksmith shops are all contained in a single building 
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5 ft. long, comprising three longitudinal 
havs, an 80-ft. erecting bay, a 75-ft. heavy machine bay 
and a 50-ft. light machine bay. The boiler, tank flue and 
blacksmith shops occupy an area 150 ft. in length across 
one end of the building. 

The locomotive erecting bay contains 15 tracks on 25 
ft. centers for locomotive work, four of which are pro- 
vided with pits 50 ft. long. The pit tracks extend into the 
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and carpenter shops, etc., and the forge installation of the 
blacksmith shops. The office of the general foreman is 
located above that of the shop foreman and gives, through 
its central location, an unobstructed view of the entire 
shop. 

The enclosing walls of this building are of brick to a 
height of approximately 3 ft., above which they are almost 
entirely of steel sash glazed with ribbed glass. There are 
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A Section Through the Main Building, Showing Location of Cranes 


heavy machine bay so that driving wheels may be rolled 

within reach of the crane which handles them to and from 
the machines or to storage. The bay is served by a 180- 
ton double trolley crane on an upper runway, and one 15- 
ton crane on a lower runway. Jib cranes of 1% tons 
capacity are provided on alternate columns for operations 
on the front ends of locomotives. 

The boiler erecting and tank shops are in the same bay 


no skylights or monitors on any of the roof areas, but the 
roof of the heavy machine bay is of the “Aiken” type, 
to provide additional light in this area. The natural light- 
ing of the building is worthy of particular note, the ratio 
of wall sash to floor area being 55 to 100. 

The roof deck is of long leaf yellow pine 2 in. thick, 
except that of the blacksmith forge shop which is of 
gypsum. The floor, except in the flue and blacksmith 
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The Car Wheel Shop Is Well Lighted 


with the locomotive erecting shop. A 40-ton crane op- 
erating on the 180-ton crane runway serves this area. 
The trolleys on the large cranes are provided with 15-ton 
auxiliary hoists. 

The he: avy machine bay contains the machine tools for 
the locomotive erecting, boiler, tank, flue and blacksmith 
shops, and is served by one 15-ton crane and 20 wall jib 
cranes. Some of the jib cranes are equipped with air 
motor hoists and others with high speed triplex hoists. 

The light machine bay contains the manufacturing tool 
room, the distributing tool room, shop offices, pipe. tin 


minimum. 
they are for unwheeling and wheeling operations. 
motives enter the shop on two tracks designated as en- 


shops, is a 6-in. concrete sub-base with a 3-in. creosoted 
block top. 


The shop is of the transverse lift-over type. In the op- 


eration of this shop, it was considered advisable to have 
all locomotives enter and leave the shop at one point. It 


was also considered desirable to unwheel and wheel all 
locomotives in this section as by so doing the handling of 
rods, wheels and spring rigging would be reduced to a 
Therefore four pits only are provided, and 
Loco- 
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trance and unwheeling tracks. They are stripped on these ing fixtures is such that with the high power lamps useq 


tracks, and the unwheeled locomotives are then placed on there is a sufficient flood of light for satisfactory night almos 


blocks on any of 11 repair spots. If necessary, however, shop operation. smith 


a locomotive with its wheels can be lifted over other The shop is exceedingly well equipped, and with the repall 
standing wheeled locomotives, and be placed on the repair exception of a few pieces of equipment which were moved Fu 
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The Floor Plan of the Main Shop, Showing the Distribution of Space 


spots. After being repaired the locomotive is then car- from the old Jackson shops, the machine tools are all new 
ried to one of two outgoing tracks on which it is wheeled, and of the latest type. The old machines, before being in- 
and from which it leaves the shop. As the boiler shop is _ stalled in the new shop, were thoroughly overhauled, and 
a continuation of the locomotive erecting shop, the trans- in every case were htted with individual direct motor 








Looking North in the Locomotive Erecting Shop Bay 


port of boilers to and from these departments is in a drives. There are no line shafts or counter shafts in this 
straight line. building, and the motors on all machine tools are con- 

Steam, compressed air, water, plug outlets for extension trolled through start and stop push button stations. The 
light cords and plug outlets for portable electric welding power circuits are carried in conduit under the floor. The 
units and tools are provided at convenient points, no local use of the down draft type of blacksmith forge, and also 
illumination is provided, as the arrangement of light- of a high grade fuel oil in the oil-fired furnaces, eliminates 
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almost entirely the usual objection to having the black- 
smith shop under the same roof with the other locomotive 
repair departments. 

Fuel oil storage for the blacksmith shop is provided in 
a tank above ground with a motor-driven unloading pump 
for pumping oil from tank cars to the storage tank. An 
auxiliary tank conforming to the Fire Underwriters regu- 
lations is provided for shop operation. 


A Store House Was Also Provided 


The store house is 50 ft. wide by 200 ft. long with a 
second floor section 135 ft. long. The construction of 
the one-story section of the first floor allows for the future 
extension of the second floor. <A concrete platform 10 ft. 
wide is provided parallel to and along one side, as is also 
one 12 ft. wide across one end of this building. Car 
tracks are provided along both sides. Offices for the 
superintendent of motive power and car equipment, the 
master mechanic, and the division storekeeper are located 
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A Plan of the New and Older Facilities at Iselin 


on the second floor of this building. A first aid room is 
provided on the first floor. 

A material yard 60 ft. wide by 504 ft. long is provided 
hetween the store house and one end of the locomotive 
shop, and along one side of the wheel shop. This yard is 
served by a 60-ft. 10-ton half gantry crane with a 23-ft. 
cantilever, which spans the store house platform track, 
and also provides for the unloading of material on to the 
platform from open top freight cars. Electric trucks and 
a Ford type “mule” with trailers handle materials from 
the store house and material yard to and through the 
shops. A concrete roadway 10 ft. wide runs the full 
length of the material yard, and connects the roundhouse 
of unit No. 1 with the store house and the locomotive 
repair shop. 

\ wash and locker building, 36 ft. wide by 90 ft. long, 
is provided with facilities. for 400 men, proportioned be- 
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tween white and colored-shop. men. The wash. fountain 
type of lavatory is used, where-8-to 12 men cam, wash. at 
one time at one fixture,,instead of the usual individual 
lavatory or common wash trough. The locker rooms are 
equipped throughout with steel lockers. 

A wheel shop 50 ft. wide by 100 ft. long of similar-con- 
struction to the locomotive shop is provided for the car 
wheel equipment. All car wheels for the entire system 
are to be taken care of at this point. 


The Power House 


The power house is a fireproof building of concrete, 
brick and steel construction with a gypsum roof. The 
boiler room is 47 ft. by 67 ft. and the engine room 44 ft. 
by 90 ft. The equipment is all on one floor at grade. 
Coal storage is provided in bunkers alongside the boiler 
room under an elevated trestle track. The boiler room 
contains three hand-fired cross drum type water tube 
boilers of 400 h.p., operating at 150 lb. steam pressure 
with no superheat. The boiler water is heated in a 2000 
h.p. open type feed water heater and injected into the 
boilers by two 12 in. by 7 in. by 12 in. outside end packed, 
pot valve type feed water pumps. Run of mine coal is 
used. A reinforced concrete stack 175 ft. in height and 
8 ft. inside diameter at the top provides natural draft for 
the boilers. The engine room contains two 26 in. by 28 
in. non-condensing Uniflow steam engines each direct-con- 
nected to a 500 kv-a., 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle genera- 
tor, two 150 kw., 250 volt cynchronous motor generators 
to furnish current for traveling crane operation, one motor 
generator set to provide single phase current for a butt 
flue welding machine, one 1590 cu. ft. cross compound 
steam driven air compressor, one 1600 cu. ft. duplex steam 
driven air compressor, a six-panel alternating current 
switchboard and a three-panel direct current switchboard. 

All power is distributed about the plant by means of 
overhead lines at 440-volts except that to the coaling plant 
and pumping station of unit No. 1 which is at 2200 volts. 
Current is provided through step-up transformers located 
at the power house. High pressure steam, exhaust steam 
for heating, and compressed air lines from the power 
house to the locomotive shop are carried over-head on a 
structural steel support, which also carries all of the 
electrical feeders between the two buildings. 

All shop buildings have their individual toilet. rooms 
and urinal stalls for white and colored shop men. The 
toilet rooms in the locomotive shop are placed on mez- 
zanine floors so that the area beneath them is available 
for shop use. 

All buildings are heated by the unit heater indirect sys- 
tem excepting the office section of the store house where 
direct heating is used. Drinking water fountains with 
connections to the city water supply are provided through- 
out. 

Traveling cranes are all operated on 220 volts direct 
current and the yard half gantry crane is provided with 
connections for a magnet. Boiler flues are cleaned in a 
pit type cleaner located in the yard under the gantry 
crane, and is adjacent to the flue shop so that transfer 
and handlings are kept at a minimum. 


The Construction Record 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., were engaged to de- 
sign and construct this unit No. 2, with all the facilities 
in connection therewith on May 18, 1925. The first .con- 
struction feature undertaken was the wash and locker 
building, which upon completion of the superstructure, 
was used as a job office and store room. Excavation for 
this building was started on June 23, 1925. Excavation 
for the locomotive shop, the main building of the unit, 
was started on July 10, 1925, and on December 1, 1925, 
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this building, complete with its traveling cranes, service 
equipment and machine tool equipment, was officially 
opened, and put into service by President Fairfax Har- 
rison and Vice-President E. E. Norris of the Mobile & 
Ohio. The first engine was placed in the shop on Nov- 
ember 25, 1925, and on November 28, three engines were 
in the shop for stripping preparatory to unwheeling. The 
first engine unwheeled and transported by the 180 ton 
crane to its repair spot was lifted on December 3, 1925. 


Railroad Signals from the 
Engineman’s Point of View 


HIS was the subject of a paper read before the In- 

stitution of Locomotive Engineers, London, by W. 
J. Thorrowgood, signal and telegraph superin- 
tendent of the Southern Railway, on February 26. Mr. 
Thorrowgood devoted his atténtion mainly to a compari- 
son between semaphores and light signals, setting forth 
the merits of light signals in considerable detail. 

Light signals giving four aspects are now being installed 
on his road in and near London; and wherever practicable 
the signals are placed on posts about 11 ft. 6 in. high, to 
bring them as nearly as possible on a level with the en- 
gineman’s eye. Green indicates clear, yellow indicates 
caution and a double yellow light, “warning.” The double 
yellow indicates that the next signal may be expected to 
show a single yellow light ; and this, as in American prac- 
tice, indicates that the next signal may be red. 

The speaker told of the great advantage found on the 
London District Railway in using repeater lights in time 
of fog, placed about 300 ft. in the rear of stop signals 
(semaphores), the lights to be switched on by the signal- 
man whenever a fog commences. With these warning 
lights, the delays to trains in times of long-continued 
dense fogs have been greatly reduced, the drivers being 
able to run with more confidence. Mr. Thorrowgood 
raises the question whether it will be necessary, with his 
new arrangement of light signals, to use these fog re- 
peaters. Mr. Thorrowgood is of opinion that a cab signal 
has the great disadvantage that the driver will concen- 
trate his attention on the indicator and thus tend to neglect 
keeping a good lookout. 

In the discussion of this paper, Mr. Jacobs, of the Great 
Western, said that the cab signal which has been in use 
on that road for the last 18 years, costs for each locomo- 
tive, £65 and for each ramp £70. The Great Western is 
still extending the use of the automatic train control which 
has been developed following long experience with the 
cab signal. 

Discussion of the. merits of light signals in general 
brought out that new locomotives on the Northeastern 
are fitted with left hand drive (the signals being on the 
left of the track), and one speaker said that most railways 
have now decided to adopt left-hand drive for the future. 

Discussing the general subject of safety Mr. Thorrow- 
good estimated that locomotive enginemen in Great Brit- 
ain run 138,960,000 miles, on the average, to each error 
causing a collision. Calculating on the British records of 
the year 1924, he finds that there were three collisions due 
to enginemen passing signals set against them, or one to 
every 12,727 enginemen in service. He adds eight other 
collisions which possibly may have been chargeable to the 
engineman’s negligence, and still makes out the remark- 
ably small percentage noted at the beginning of this para- 
graph. He assumes that each engineman travels 130 miles 
a day for 326 days in the year. This high degree of effi- 
ciency, says Mr. Thorrowgood, leads to the conclusion 
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that to effect any further degree of safety, we must have 
“a perfect system of automatic train control.” With the 
multiplicity of apparatus, liable to accidents, which would 
be required for automatic control, the number of failures 
due to additional apparatus, might easily decrease instead 
of increase the factor of safety. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINcTon, D. C. 

EVENCE freight car loading in the week ended 

March 13 amounted to 967,411 cars, an increase 

of 41,292 cars as compared with the corresponding 

week of last year and an increase of 50,649 cars as com- 

pared with 1924. Increases as compared with 1925 were 

reported from all districts except the Southwestern and in 

all classes of commodities except livestock, forest products 

and ore. Coal loading, 188,834 cars, showed an increase 

of 38,282 cars. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division follows: 

ReEvENvE FreicHt Loapinc 


Week ended Saturday, March 13, 1926 

Districts 1926 1925 1924 
a er ee 236,939 219,597 224,268 
PE “etindawnntXtsdebeSsneee-ans 198,765 193,131 193,997 
RL I ee eee 51,597 42,870 39,217 
ae ee 160,372 156,763 144,468 
ae er 114,799 112,821 120,339 
Se SR, cennceeeauiiie ee oes 139,640 135,371 134,466 
PE ccstcksardedeee dine a 65,299 65,566 60,007 
Total Western Districts.............. 319,738 313,758 314,812 
Se Ge is ccc dcens she shasrates 967,411 926,119 916,762 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products............ 40,273 37,157 42,546 
OE RE SS a ee 27,357 27,554 31,517 
De  ShOckaenewadae euwe-bedasideaes« 188,834 150,552 170,513 
Dt ch otslanspionecek eee ds ae4 oneness 14,958 12,709 13,675 
OT ae eee 74,313 81,861 79,748 
Dt -cactbbbeetéc0ss hakudéneeeeen ce 10,762 12,031 10,901 
SE SS a Serre ae 264,861 259,825 251,121 
I a ee es 346,053 344,430 316,741 
NSS ogee Sone sata. 967.411 926.119 916,762 
err Fe enoe 964,681 932,044 929,381 
DE Oils écteaddchenwsenermeewas 912,658 864,096 944,514 
I Se ii od ae ean aeeenna ene 931,743 925,886 845,699 
DONE Bok cecneccviccescceussa’e 917,144 903,935 935,589 
Cumulative total, eleven weeks...... 10,040,551 9,938,159 9,772,232 


The freight car surplus for the period March 7 to 14 
averaged 198,854 cars, including 72,214 coal cars and 
81,771 box cars. The Canadian roads for the same period 
had a surplus of 25,245 cars, including 20,200 box cars 
and 200 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stztions in Canada for the 
week ended March 13 totalled 53,629 cars, showing little 
change from the previous week. While gains were made 
in grain of 386 cars, in coal of 425 cars and in miscel- 
laneous freight of 256 cars, losses were recorded in mer- 
chandise of 319 cars, in other forest products of 202 
cars and in other commodities, making the net decrease 
only 34 cars. Compared with the same week last year 
the increase was 812 cars, increases being shown of 973 
cars in coal loadings, 535 cars in merchandise, and 545 
cars in miscellaneous freight, and decreases of 1,219 cars 
in pulpwood, 267 cars in other forest products and 159 
cars in grain. 


Cumulative 


Totals for Canada 
A totals to dat: 
at : 


— 


March 13, March 6, March 14, 


———- — -_ 


Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products.. 6.266 5,880 6,425 73,329 66,167 
Sy ere 2,114 2,132 2,075 20,166 22,498 
Ce thaseedes vosenksenne 4,170 3,745 3,197 50,501 55,159 
a ae eee 283 316 494 5,169 3 340 
OS REE Pre 3,285 3,339 3,230 30,816 28 886 
Oe eer 3,327 3,702 4,546 39,810 41.935 
PUD GEE GONG. ccc cccccscs 2,615 2.644 2,178 26.887 21,950 
Other forest products...... 3.541 3,743 3,808 36,052 34,394 
Ce shite ctebetnadedonbees 1,386 1,457 1,302 14,297 11,658 
Merchandise, L.C.L........ 15,300 15,619 14,765 145,203 139,099 
PENEE cc cccancevesee 11,342 11,086 10,797 106,926 99.083 
Total cars loaded.......... 53,629 53,663 52,817 549,156 §24.175 
Total cars received from 

ere 40,481 39,821 35,897 360,292 341.376 
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Purchasing Budgets Will Stabilize 
Business” 


Far reaching benefits possible through avoidance of wasteful 
fluctuations in supply trends 


By C. D. Young 


Stores Manager, Pennsylvania System, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELIEVE it possible that, with a well regulated 
budget for all railway purchases and for material 
manufactured at railway shops for current needs, 
the violent fluctuations in business may be prevented; 
that the extremes of the so-called vicious business cycle, 
better known as “good and bad times” may be so mini- 
mized that much of the wasteful losses from these depres- 
sions can be overcome to the extent that transportation is 
now contributing. By such action the railway industry 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3. Showing the Trend of Revenue Freight and 
Equipment Purchases for the Class I Roads 


will assist the ever-sought-for establishment in our na- 
tional life of continuous and steady employment for our 
working forces. 

Let us consider the conditions of the period referred to, 
and of the recent past, endeavoring to orient ourselves 
in the situation. We find the “ups and downs” of rail- 
ways—like other major businesses—an interesting picture 
of economic acrobatics. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show the annual movement of freight 
cars, expressed in billions of revenue ton miles, and the 
purchases of freight equipment cars during the past quar- 
ter of a century by the Class I railroads of the United 





*An abstract of a paper presented before the New York Railroad Club 
on March 19. 
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States. Fig. 1 reflects the variations in the total movement 
as expressed by the largest single transportation measure 
—ton miles. Figure 2 gives the number of freight cars 
ordered to support the existing equipment in each of the 
years in which the movement was made. Arbitrary 
straight lines, showing the yearly rate of change, have 
been drawn through the mean of the two curves and in 
Fig. 1 this line is marked “mean normal trend of freight 
traffic.” Broadly, it reflects the normal growth line of 
all the railroads. In Fig. 2 this line is designated “mean 
normal trend of freight car purchases” and shows the rate 
of decline in the total number of cars purchased in the 
period. 

A composite of these two trend curves has been con- 
structed in Fig. 3, and shows in per cent the variations 
that each year’s total business bore to the mean normal 
trend, derived from the data in Figs. 1 and 2. The solid 
line is the per cent variation in ton miles from the yearly 
mean trend, and the dotted line is the per cent variation 
of purchased freight cars from its yearly trend. 

The most striking feature of this composite plot is the 
relatively small variation of the ton miles from the normal 
trend as compared with the relatively large degree of 
variation in the yearly number of freight cars purchased. 
The maximum variation from the normal trend of move- 
ment—amounting to 28 per cent—occurred in 1907, and 
the minimum in 1921 was less than 20 per cent. In all 
other years of this period the variations were within these 
narrow limitations. The war period, with five consecutive 
years of ton miles above the normal growth, is signifi- 
cant, and of particular interest in reviewing the last five 
years’ business. 

How different is the dotted line of cars ordered! Ob- 
serve that the maximum number of freight cars purchased 
in six different years has been greater than the maximum 
ton miles in the year 1907, and in eight different years 
the minimum per cent of freight cars ordered has been 
greater than the minimum variation in ton miles in the 
vear 1921. The degree of variation in the purchase of 
freight cars from the mean trend has reached 90 per cent 
on the maximum side and 80 per cent on the minimum— 
a vastly greater swing than that of the revenue ton miles 
carried. Sober reflection upon this wide variation seems 
to be the only way to comprehend the full significance of 
this great disparity upon the industries affected. 

A further analysis of these data, Fig. 3, leads to the 
conclusion that the peaks and valleys, prior to the World 
War, occurred approximately every five years. Since that 
time the repetitions have shortened and the total swing 
is a little less violent, and, excluding any major emergen- 
cies, we have a right to hope that we will never ex- 
perience such a complete reversal of action in the pur- 
chase of freight cars as occurred between the years 1906 
and 1908. 

Having sketched the 25 year period by years let us now 
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examine a “close tuf)’gof the last five years’ comparison— 
in this case by months of a single railroad’s business com- 
pared with the total value of all the equipment purchased. 

In Fig. 4, paralleling Fig. 1, is shown the millions of 
traffic units and the mean normal trend of traffic moved. 
Similarly, Fig. 5, in a measure, parallels Fig. 2. In this 
case, however, the total value of the equipment purchased, 
in dollars, is illustrated graphically, and as it is impossible 
to develop a mean normal trend line from such purchases, 
the average monthly value of the total equipment pur- 
chased in the period is substituted for the mean normal 
trend line of the freight cars purchased in Fig. 2. 


Group Action Will Equalize 


In the lower third of the diagram, Fig. 6, an attempt 
has been made to show a composite of Figs. 4 and 5. The 
solid line is the percent variation of the traffic unit, taken 
from the mean normal trend line of Fig. 4. It was neces- 
sary to change the scale to show, in the dotted line, the 
per cent variation of equipment purchased—derived from 
Fig. 5—from the average monthly value of total equip- 
ment purchased in the period. This scale, you will ob- 
serve, is one-tenth of the variation in the traffic units. 
Searing in mind that these two scales are as 1 to 10, the 
extreme variation of the average monthly value of equip- 
ment purchased is apparent at once. This illustrates the 
effect of an individual railroad’s wide variation compared 
with the relatively smaller variation found when all the 
railroads are massed in one diagram, as in Fig. 3. This 
would indicate that true equalization of equipment pur- 
chases requires co-operative group action of the several 
railroads, if stabilization is to be accomplished. 

Fig. 7 is a graphical diagram of the value of all ma- 
terials—excepting fuel and equipment—received, on hand 
and used on the Pennsylvania for the period from 1920 
to date. This diagram develops the second phase of the 
material purchase and storage problem, that is, the gen- 
eral current material situation. This chart shows the 
source of information which is used on the next diagram. 
The shaded area is the value of the net needs obtained 
from purchase or stock on hand of the railroad during 
this period. The line marked “net needs by purchase” 
was obtained from the total of the received by purchase, 
plus or minus the amount taken from the “on hand” in 
each of the months. In the years 1924-25 the amount 
of the variation of these “net needs by purchase” became 
more uniform than that found in the preceding years, the 
result having been obtained from closer attention, by all 
concerned, to the problem of a more uniform program of 
maintenance and supply. 

The next diagram, Fig. 8, illustrates for a five year 
period a comparison by months of the railroad’s “net 
needs” by purchase, compared with the orders placed and 
the unfilled order situation each month. 

The solid line shows the monthly variation in the value 
of purchase “net needs,” obtained from Fig. 7, and the 
solid horizontal line shows the monthly average of this 
value in each year. The light line intersected at the 
monthly points by circles, shows the monthly variation in 
the value of the purchase orders placed to meet partially 
these “net needs” and the light horizontal line intercepted 
at the monthly point by circles shows the monthly aver- 
age of this value in each year. The difference between 
these monthly average lines is made up by the withdrawal 
of items from the “on hand” inventory and applied against 
the “net needs.” The dotted line shows the monthly 
variations in the value of undelivered materials—that is, 
orders unfilled by the manufacturers; and the dotted 
horizontal line shows the monthly average value of these 
unfilled orders in each of the years. 

This unfilled order curve, in connection with the other 
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two curves, is of vital importance in a thorough under- 
standing of the supply problem for current needs of a 
railroad. It illustrates the following points: 

1. That to accept or enter new business without due 
regard to the unfilled orders has a serious effect upon the 
ability of the road to meet its needs and maintain a 
stabilized inventory. 

2. That irregularity in the volume and number of 
orders placed is accentuated when such orders are ac- 
cepted and not filled promptly. 

The years 1924-25 outstandingly reflect the ability of 
manufacturers to supply needs. See how closely the lines 
representing the value of orders placed and unfilled follow 
each other. How different are these two years from the 
three preceding. This satisfactory condition’ has been 
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Figs. 4, 5 and 6. The Trends of Traffic and of Equipment 
Purchases of a Single Railroad by Months 


one of the strong causes contributing to the ability of 
this railraod to meet its monthly needs and at the same 
time reduce substantially the total value of its inventory. 

The point is, that reliable deliveries are an effective 
means to stabilization, and that good salesmanship is best 
exemplified when delivery is effected within the time set 
by the promise to the purchaser. To do otherwise and 
to deliver beyond the specified time results in promoting 
irregularity in the volume of orders. . 


Business Depressions Costly 


_ The outstanding effects of each business depression and 
inflation upon industry are: 

1. Reduction of the working force. 

2. Cancellation of orders. 

3. Curtailment or loss of financial credit to sustain 
the business in its contracted form. 
_ The misnomer of “good times” is apparent when we 
list their effects and contributions to economic waste, 
such as: 

1. Over-employment. 

2. Plant and equipment extensions beyond the re- 
quirements of the immediate future. 

3. The pyramided order of buying in that additional 
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quantities are ordered in excess of real needs and gen- 
erally at higher prices to protect delivery. 

4. Over-extension of credit, with its many vicious 
and wasteful attending reactions. 

Having examined the effects of these fluctuations in the 
complete cycle, let us turn our attention to the difference 
in the degree of swing between that of railroad purchases 
and of railroad work performance as measured by the 
operation mileage, as shown in Fig. 3. Neither of the 
curves has moved in harmony and the degree of move- 
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be cautious of the quantities involved, and the time rate 
of receipt, so the load placed upon industry may be uni- 
form. 

This is not as simple as it appears. Railroads do not 
buy bargains; they buy only that which will be needed, 
based upon the best estimates of the current and future 
situation. Sellers think they make bargains, but they do 
not. They make offerings they believe should be attrac- 
tive, and often are, but are not accepted because the pur- 
chaser has received no order to buy. The railroad pur- 
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Fig. 7—A Chart of the Value of Materials Received, On Hand and Used on the Pennsylvania from 1920 to 1926 


ment has been much greater in the purchase than in the 
business handled. 


Stabilization of Buying Indispensable 


If corrective measures are taken to reduce the causes 
that create this condition there should result a stabiliza- 
tion in purchases and inventories to the benefit of all busi- 
ness related to that buying. The functions of purchasing, 
storing and distributing are controlled by decisions made, 
generally, by persons other than those who actually place 
the business. These decisions to buy or manufacture are 
based upon available or quick funds, and estimated cur- 
rent or prospective needs, to cope successfully with the 
immediate and future business. Those who direct should 





chaser buys only when he has received an order to do so, 
and it is here that their technical skill has its greatest lati- 
tude in placing the business to meet the requirements as 
to quality and time of delivery. 

On most railroads the stores department, working in 
close co-ordination with the using departments, endeavors 
to forecast the quantity needs. Through the aid of accu- 
rate stock book records of past activities and the use of 
each of the stock items, the stores department maintains, 
with surprising exactness, stocks for current and seasonal 
requirements. 

There seems to be no disagreement that the future 
needs may be reasonably forecast on past requirements, 
with proper allowance for the continuing traffic growth 
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and attending enlargement of transportation facilities ; 
but the admitted difficulty is the inability to plan on a 
sufficiently large scale over a long period of time. 


A Survey Recommended 


Such a plan points to the desirability of a comprehen- 
sive survey on each of the roads, freed, where needed, 
from statutory restrictions, if the ultimate is to be accom- 
plished. The requirements as established by the different 
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Fig. 8—A Comparison by Months of a Railroad’s Net Needs 
by Purchase with Unfilled Orders and Orders Placed 


roads should include co-operative studies with the manu- 
facturers who normally supply the railroads, so that their 
capacity and conditions will be taken into consideration 
in the final total requirements of all the roads. 

Having determined the estimated yearly or period re- 
quirements, the allocation to the different roads and 
manufacturers, the annual quota commitments and the 
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actual delivery should be regulated from time to time to 
meet the conditions to the satisfaction of all involved. 

The mechanisms for this stabilization of railway pur- 
chases should take a similar form for each of the different 
railway systems and the totals of each of the carriers 
should be co-ordinated with the capacity of all the manu- 
facturers’ facilities. These general programs must cover 
a period of years, approximating the average duration of 
previous good and bad business cycles. Exactness in this 
regard is not essential so long as the period is of sufficient 
length to establish a sufficiently broad perspective for the 
scheme. 

Such a program naturally divides itself into the re- 
quirements for additions and betterments, and those for 
major renewals. The main function of the program is 
to present a comprehensive engagement plan to meet the 
railways’ future needs, supplied at a reasonably uniform 
rate appropriate to the economic employment of the con- 
tractors’ manufacturing facilities. 

Once this is accomplished and adhered to in principle 
success is assured, providing, of course, no new major 
condition arises after the establishment of the plan or 
schedule. The program must be regulated by control in- 
struments flexible enough to be adjusted in sudden violent 
changes lasting but a short time, and not seriously affect- 
ing the general trend of a year’s traffic. These aids to the 
program should take the form of maximum and minimum 
schedules for the various major commodities, rolling 
equipment and miscellaneous transportation fixed facilities. 

Each yearly schedule should be further sub-divided, 
preferably into monthly or quarterly delivery rates as 
needs demand, or as seems appropriate, to the end that the 
schedules may be adhered to within their quantity limita- 
tions. 

In order to provide for expenditure control, it is neces- 
sary to operate such schedules upon and within a budget, 
adjusting the budget from time to time, depending upon 
fluctuations of traffic and the extent and physical condi- 
tion of existing transportation facilities. 

The budget, expressed vearly, monthly or otherwise, 
then reduces the general plan, stated by schedules, to op- 
erating expense or capital expenditures appropriate to the 
several items and the accounts to which the receipt of the 
items are chargeable, and gives an elastic medium of con- 
trol essential to the stores and purchasing departments, 
to the end that deliverv will be synchronized with the 
needs. 





Car for Tourist Service in India 
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& Pacific Eight-wheel Switcher with Franklin Tender Booster 
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Eight-Wheel Switchers for the T. & P. 


With limited cut-off and 250-lb. boiler pressure, tractive 
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force ts 54,500 1b.—Tender booster on two engines 


NOTABLE feature of locomotive development 
during recent years has been the improvement in 
the design of switching locomotives, with a view 
of increasing their capacity and efficiency. The present- 
day heavy switcher is often specially designed for the 
work to be done, and: is equipped with much the same 
fuel and labor-saving devices which have been used with 
conspicuous success in high-powered locomotives for road 
service. 
Among the outstanding switching locomotives which 
have thus far been built are ten recently completed by the 





from two to four miles in length. Some of the new 
engines have also been assigned to transfer service in the 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Shreveport, La., terminals. 

Two of the locomotives are equipped with boosters 
applied to the forward tender trucks, giving these engines 
a total maximum tractive force of 69,500 Ib. in forward 
motion. This additional tractive force is provided to 
handle at one pull 800 tons on and off a transfer boat 
operating across the Mississippi River at New Orleans, 
La., up inclines with grades of about four per cent. With 
present switching power it is necessary to make two or 





The Steam Pipe Connect’ons to the Booster 


Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Texas & Pacific. The 
locomotives have the 0-8-0 wheel arrangement and, 
although not the heaviest of their type, are designed to 
develop maximum power output within the weight limita- 
tions imposed. They are built to operate on curves as 
sharp as 22 deg. and grades up to three per cent and 
develop a rated tractive force of 54,500 Ib. 

These locomotives ate designed to handle the heavy 
yard work in the terminals out of which the road’s heaviest 
road locomotives operate. They are called upon for helper 
service out of the Marshall, Tex., and Baird yards where 
it is necessary to help full tonnage trains over grades 
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three trips on and off the boat when it is loaded to 
capacity which materially delays the movement of traffic 
across the river. One of the locomotives is assigned to 
service on each side of the river. 

An important feature of these locomotives is the limited 
maximum cut-off with starting ports. The Pennsylvania 
has used this construction for a number of years in heavy 
road engines and more recently has incorporated it in the 
design of eight-wheel switchers. It has also been applied 
to road engines for the Texas & Pacific and other roads. 
In the Texas & Pacific switchers the cut-off is limited to 
65 per cent of the stroke. As locomotives of this type 
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operate a longer part of the time in full gear cut-off, 
it is evident that limiting the maximum cut-off must result 
in a very high economy in the use of fuel and water. The 
starting ports, which are an essential feature of the limited 
cut-off, provide means for readily and quickly starting the 
locomotive in either direction. Compensating ports are 
also provided in the head end of the valve bushing. The 
function of these ports is to lengthen slightly the cut-off 
on the head end of the cylinder, thereby increasing the 
tractive force ‘without a corresponding decrease in the 
minimum factor of adhesion. Plugs are provided in the 
side of the steam chest opposite the starting ports for 
cleaning purposes. 

The cylinders are of cast steel with outside exhaust 
passages, each cylinder being made in one piece, with a 
half saddle. The cylinder barrels are bushed with gun 
iron. Effective lubrication at all times is assured by the 
use of both a hydrostatic and: a mechanical lubricator. 

Machinery details include piston heads of rolled steel, 
with gun iron bull rings; piston rods of normalized carbon 
vanadium steel; and crank pins and valve gear forgings, 
with the exception of the eccentric rods, of the same 
material. The main crank pins are hollow bored. The 
crossheads are of the alligator type, with chrome-vanadium 
steel keys; and the guides and guide yoke are of most 
substantial construction, designed for severe service. 

The main rods are of the articulated type, distributing 
the load between the crank pins of the third and fourth 
pairs of driving wheels. Floating bronze bushings are 
used on the intermediate side rod connections. The main 
and side rods are of normalized carbon vanadium steel. 
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The*throttle valve is placed in the smokebox and js 
connected with the dome by an internal dry pipe having 
a shut-off valve at its rear end. With this arrangement, 
the superheater is filled with steam at all times, and super- 
heated steam can be used for the auxiliaries. The Type 
A superheater has 34 elements. 

The boiler accessories include two steam turrets, one 
for saturated and one for superheated steam, which are 














A Rear View of the Booster Truck, Showing the Engine in 
Place 


both placed in front of the cab. All the valves have 
extension handles, properly labeled and conveniently 
located for the engine crew. The saturated steam turret 
has connections for the injectors, fire extinguishers, cab 
steam heat, squirt hose, and power reverse, while the 
superheated steam turret supplies the air pump, blower, 

















The Equalizers Are Arranged to Support the Cylinder Overhang at the Left 


Heat treated steel is used for the driving axles, which are 
hollow bored. 

The frames are 5 in. wide, and special attention has 
been given the transverse bracing in order to insure ample 
strength and preserve alinement in severe service. Fillets 
of liberal radius are used throughout, and each frame is 
cast in one piece with a single front rail of heavy section. 
The pedestal wedges are of the self-adjusting type. 

The boiler has a straight top and carries a working 
pressure of 250 Ib. At present the locomotives are 
equipped for burning oil, but they are so designed that 
they can be readily modified to burn coal if desired. The 
Booth burner is applied, and the equipment is arranged 
in accordance with the railroad’s standards. The firebox 
contains two thermic syphons. 


the headlight turbine, and all oil-burning steam connec- 
tions. This turret is supplied by an outside steam pipe, 
placed on the left side of the boiler and properly designed 
to allow for expansion. 

The fire extinguisher, to which reference has been made, 
has two water inlets, one connected to the tank and the 
other for coupling to a fire plug. The locomotive carries 
50 ft. of 2-in. fire hose. 

The cab is steam heated, equipped with Lima seats and 
with a clothes locker for the crew. The tools are carried 
in a combination tool and sand box placed in the front 
of the tender tank. The running boards are straight and 
are placed as low down as possible. This, in combination 
with a long, low tank, gives the engineman a clear view 
in both directions. 
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The tender has a Commonwealth cast steel frame made 
in one piece. The oil and water tanks have capacities 
for 3,000 and 9,500 gal., respectively, and, in the event of 
changing to coal burning, 12 tons of coal can be carried 
in the fuel space. 


The Franklin Tender Booster 


As has been mentioned, the tenders of two of these 
locomotives are equipped with boosters furnished by the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company. The booster is 
mounted on the front truck, which is of unique design. 
The frames are made in one solid cast steel piece, with 
a cross transom at the rear end to support the booster 

















The Booster Frame Casting, with Equalizers and Springs in 
Place 


engine, similar to the familiar support of the booster on 
locomotive trailing trucks. A unique feature regarding 
the equalizing of this truck is, that it is arranged so that 
a greater proportion of the load comes on the wheel that 
is directly driven by the booster, thereby relieving the side 
rods of all unnecessary strain. The truck frame construc- 
tion and equalizer system are shown in the illustrations. 
The arrangement of the booster engine on the truck pro- 
vides great accessibility for any attention that it may need. 

The truck is fitted with 36-in. wheels and the journals 
measure 9 in. by 12 in. They have ordinary surface 
bearings lubricated in the standard manner as is customary 
with tender trucks, and one of the illustrations shows the 
ease with which the cellars may be removed for repacking. 
The side rods are made of carbon-vanadium steel. 

The booster is piped to take superheated steam under 
the control of the main engine throttle, supplemented by 
the regular automatic booster control. The booster 
exhaust is arranged so that it can be discharged either 
into the atmosphere or into the tender water tank. Thus, 
it is possible to recover the heat units in the exhaust steam 
from the booster. 

With the use of the booster, the maximum tractive force 
of the locomotive alone, amounting to 54,500 Ib., can be 
increased by 15,000 Ib. This fits these locomotives espe- 
cially for hump yard service, or for work where inclines 
are encountered and exceptionally high tractive force must 
he exerted for short periods of time. Under such condi- 
tions, the boiler power is sufficient to furnish steam to 
hoth the main cylinders and the booster. 

The design of this locomotive was the joint work of 
the railway’s motive power department and the builders 
and was supervised by A. P. Prendergast, mechanical 
superintendent of the Texas & Pacific. The cab fittings 
were located under the personal supervision of R. W. 
Salisbury, mechanical engineer of the railroad, and the 
resulting arrangement is exceedingly convenient. The 
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accompanying table of dimensions and proportions gives 
further particulars concerning these locomotives. 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS OF THE TEXAS & PACIFIC 
0-8-0 Tyre oF LocoMCcTIVE 


DE:  «-seccndedyekinsdddoee cau ens skew neneeneaee Baldwin 
pe Oe 0-8-0 
IE 6.54 ce nba nee ae sate m As t0wevd90s 668 0$.000565:00 Rn 
‘ylinders. diameter and stroke...........eeeeeeeeees 22 in. by 28 in. 

WE Ss SE chsh snd eudimeSinsvccsansesenseeh Baker 
VaROGR, SUNG THRE, GHB. oc ccc ccscccccscccccsscsces 12 in. 
SS 66th cei ene Keb ORRee Mee eee ee 8% in. 
CE Mc igeene se deutheaseseeensincnsonnnd 2% in. 
PEGE GIORSMMGR. oc kc ccc ccediccscscestivvdavvetss ¥% in. 
OO TR GR Bs oid <a 00.0005000600000000sese cee \% in. 
Cut-cff in full gear, per Cemt. occ ccciccrrccccccccecs 6 


Weights in working order: 


OO a ee ere 
NE Ns 0. 66 bx 6060 06 0d4 cacdc c¥uewdeccncseus SOME ae 
EE: ec bs dnd 3466S hChOS ES AORRSA SNES SV ORORAANO 197,130 Ib. 
Wheel baces: 
ED. aeecunddu devi sded uvtevanedecdscoengad beens 15 ft. 
ET IS nan oa ede sae Cec enksonece$ eens Gheees 15 ft. ; 
oe ee re rere - ey 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: ; 
EEE nant 6debncndedebekuieesteessescewtenedoceeee am 
Journals, diameter and length: 
PE, SO dw wh sheaves bob on ob 660h00bees heen be 11 in. by 12 in. 
Se ee ee ee er eee ee 10 in. by 12 in. 
Roiler: 
L). . See EPTT CLT TILE OLTETIN CTL OTe CELT . Straight top 
EP en ee ee rT y ee 250 Ib. 
SN ic aici bine eae Gehan ek oS ee ac Oil 
ameter, fivst rine. inci‘e . 78 in, 
Pirebom, fenath aml width......cccccccccsiserecs 10275 in. by 75% in 
“TUOON, GUST OEE GINNNET. ici cccccsccicseseece 19y—2 in. ‘ 
FPimes, MUMIDOT ORE GIQMOlEE. 202. ccccccccccecccces 34—5 in. 
Cir Ce Te MING occ cccccchesedvecennveses 15 ft. 
SE Pere ee Pree ee 
Ile: mw J surfaces: ; 
NS ie oat eaten ere 0 5 din ac Gok NG eS a 176 sq. ft. 
EE ME 6 Sei dann de eNeRCRELECE DER aSESed 55 sq. ft. 
y > eee os 2,284 sq. ft. 
a Re ee ere ere 1+s0neeee ae a 
COE Sita tdeknnskcecesv se cenweibad eaee sain 574 sq. ft. 
er eerie 3,089 sq. ft. 
Special equipment: 
EE hit. cbws 6ne ed ee ems Sees ene cases een Type A 
EE > SE eiikincee chadas chur easyoRunenaenes Franklin 
Tender: 
ee ee ee ee Water leg 
WN GI, o.6655 6.06.64 00004466n04s 00 ee URE RCO 9,500 gal. 
WO GR ek 0. oie heeendand bp edimedescdacc¥ees 3,000 gal. 
Journals, diameter and length, front.............. 9 in. by 12 in. 
Journals, diameter and length, back................ 6 in. by 11 in. 
General data estimated: 
SED CN asc ba ne s6reewasiendeneaesersee shee 54,500 Ib. 
Tractive force, tender booster. :..6..ccccccccccsdes 15,000 Ib. 
Total tractive force, locomotive and booster........ 69,500 Ib. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + tractive force........ eS 
Total weight engine +- comb. heat. surface.... .91.6 
Boiler proporticns: 
Tractive force ~— com>. heat surface......... ive RS 
Tractive force X diam. drivers + comb. heating 
SE. cnt bGecbeewiscanidie sane cintehenntekee 9.00 
Firebox heat. surface + grate area...........06. 3.3 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heating sur- 
I othe die aS sh, Ri Rin Ow Ace alee a 7.02 


Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heating surface. 22.8 
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Concrete Signal Tower at Ashford, Pa., on the B. R. & P. 


































































Boston & Maine Improves 





Results for 1925 best in history with exception of single 


HE annual report of the Boston & Maine for 

1925, the last to bear the signature of President 

James H. Hustis, who retires next month after 
having served as head of the property since 1914, shows 
net corporate income, or net after interest and other 
charges, of $5,468,909. This compared with $1,772,737 
in 1924 and with a deficit of $3,491,070 in 1923. It is the 
largest net income ever reported by the company and in 
general shows 1925 to have been the best year in the com- 
pany’s history with the possible exception of 1916. 

President Hustis has had the text part of the report is- 
sued in a separate pamphlet as distinguished from the an- 
nual report itself which, of course, contains both the presi- 
dent’s remarks to stockholders and the statistical tables. 
The president's remarks are unusually elaborate and the 
separate pamphlet containing them includes no less than 

forty-six 6-in. by 9-in. pages. Mr. Hustis explains the 
reason for this by saying that, “The circumstances sur- 
rounding the operation of the Boston & Maine in recent 
years nave made it advisable to render to stockholders in- 
formation regarding the operation of their property in 
greater detail than is customary in such reports.” 

The following is a selection of some of the more inter- 
esting features discussed in the annual report. 

Mr. Hustis first points out that in 1925 the net railway 
operating income or net after equipment and joint facility 
rents (the balance before the addition of “other income” 
and before deductions of interest charges and rentals of 
leased roads) totaled $12,407,815 as compared with $8,- 
972,022 in 1924. The 1925 net railway operating income 

yas the largest in the company’s history with the single 
exception of that for the calendar year 1916 when the 
total was $12,444,382. The 1925 total was equivalent to 
a return of 4.4 per cent on the Boston & Maine’s property 
investment. Discussing this point further Mr. Hustis 
Says: 

“The operating revenues for railroads generally in- 
creased [in 1925 as compared with 1924] about 3.3 per 
cent or approximately $199,000,000 of which about $150,- 
266,000 or 75 per cent was added to net railway operat- 
ing income. On the Boston & Maine the operating reve- 
nues increased about 1.4 per cent or $1,142,052, while 
by reason of a reduction in expenses, the amount added to 
net railway operating income was 2% times that amount 
or $2,863,475. Taking into consideration the inclusion 
of the Vermont Valley and Sullivan County operations 
with the Boston & Maine figures for 1925, and placing the 
figures for previous years on a similar basis, the net in- 
come (net after charges) for 1925 was unequalled in the 
history of the road. Even after allowing for the reduc- 





year—Adopts many interesting innovations 


tion in fixed charges by the consolidation of important 
leased lines in 1919, as a consequence of: which leased line 
rentals were reduced approximately $2,500,000 per annum 
by the substitution of first preferred stock, the 1925 re- 
sults were better than in any preceding year with the sole 
exception of 1916, when war traffic conditions prevailed 
and the disadvantages of higher operating costs had not 
reached their height.” 


Has Now Turned Corner 


The Boston & Maine, judging by this showing seems 
now to have turned the corner. The outstanding rea- 
sons for the improvement include the recovery from the 
shopmen’s strike in 1922 which impeded operations on 
the New England roads severely and which resulted in 
expanded mechanical department expenses in 1923 and 
1924. Another factor was the increased divisions of 
through freight rates following upon the favorable de- 
cision of the New England Divisions case later confirmed 
by a Supreme Court decision. As concerns 1925 itself, 
the road was favored by lower costs of fuel, favorable 
weather and increased efficiency of operation generally, 
the last marking the culmination of several years’ effort 
applied by the management in all departments. The Bos- 
ton & Maine has not been sufficiently favored to have 
been able to make large expenditures to its property in 
recent years. It is true, however, that it has since 1914 
devoted more than $50,000,000 to improve its plant. One 
interesting improvement completed in 1925 was _ the 
strengthening of bridges between East Deerfield, Mass., 
and Ayer as a result of which there was made possible the 
use of Santa Fe type locomotives on this division and 
an increase of no less than 65 per cent in the train-load. 


Six New Operating Records 


The improvement in operating efficiency was such that 
in 1925 the Boston & Maine established at least six new 
records. These records included the following: 

1. Gross ton-miles per train hour broke all records, 
with 13,596, an increase of 7 per cent over 1924. 

2. Train loading (1247 gross tons per train mile) was 
a new high record, 4.4 per cent higher than 1924, and was 
accompanied by an improvement of 2.8 per cent in train 
speed. 

3. Car-miles per car-day averaged 21.1 miles, the first 
time that a sustained average of 20 miles or more has 
been reached in the 19 years that these records have been 
kept. This figure was an increase of 11 per cent over 
1924. 

4. The ratio of transportation expenses (40.2 per cent 






TABLE I—BOSTON & MAINE OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1916 TO 1925 
Revenue Total Total ; 
Revenue passenger operating operating Net operating Operating Net railway Rent for Interest and Net aiter 
Year Mileage ton-miles miles revenues expenses revenues ratio operating leased roads deductions charges 
(Thousands) (Thousands) Income 
1916..... — 3,191,616 849,859 55,383,545 38,251,716 17,131,829 69.1 12,444,382 5,659,634 2,621,364 4,876,929 
1917 2,259 3,341,898 926,966 59,450,779 47,164,941 12,285,838 79.3 7,142,223 5,695,962 2,523,024 —334,277 
1918 2,259 3,612,615 882,382 70,157,584 64,779,651 5,377,933 92.3 1,503,196 5,562,924 2,522,643 257,901 
1919 2,258 3,283,719 976,112 72,935,146 67,144,063 5,791,083 92.1 1,749,300 928,550 4,440,478 2,657,523 
2,256 3,705,528 1,014,735 86.652,745 90,989,432 4,336,687 105 —11,918,220 927,845 5,310,330 614,729 
1921 2,243 2,673,769 876,113 78,289,750 73,883,472 4,456,278 94.3 —1,401,768 923,181 6,066,567 —6,612,42 
| 2,243 2,689,915 847,482 79,720,085 67,164,593 12,555,492 84.3 6,296,285 920,376 6,038,772 27,991 
$083..... 2/243 3°103,817 867,728 86,310,941 75,275,588 11,035,353 87.1 3,079,241 902,363 6,319,301 —3,491,070 
1924..... 2,228 2,744,214 772,428 78,697,298 63,912,556 14,784,742 81.2 8,972,022 925,523 6,733,724 1,772,737 
re 2,248 2,959,491 740,127 81,628,763 62,987,463 18,641,300 77.16 12,407,815 1,229,351 6,6 5,468,9 





. $9,832.491 
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comparing with 42.8 in 1924) to operating revenues was 
the lowest in the history of the present Boston & Maine. 

Although freight traffic in 1925 was greater than in 
all but 6 of the last 19 years, the average number of cars 
on the line daily was the lowest on record. 

6. Freight train-miles also were the lowest on record, 
notwithstanding that freight train service was the most 
satisfactory in years. 

As additional performances of note, the report mentions 
the fact that 91.2 per cent of all passenger trains in 1925 
were on time, a better performance than in any year since 
1915, except 1921; equipment was in the best condition 








Taste II—Sratus oF Boston & MAINE ABANDONMENT PROCEEDINGS 








Mileage 
sipciaiiinnaiiciaaenniitnats ened — 
Compro- Total 
Granted Refused mised Pending applied for 

ee 9 aa nen Ae! 9 
Waumbek Branch.............. 3 er ae oaks 3 
Orchard Beach Branch. . betes 4 ne nts coin 4 
Nashua & Acton R. R... me 24 peer ase ies 24 
Newburyport Branch............ ... baa SOS sews 30 
Lawrence Branch....... ; 15 rr oe adam 15 
South Reading Branch.. bwthele 8 ets ay eas cue 8 
Lines near Tewksbury... . 9 a aioe eS 9 
North Weare Branch...... we 23 oe ifdine 23 
eee DE TDi ccceseenesss ‘ach 5 nme aa 5 
Manchester & Milford Branch... 18 ans ue ee 18 
Keene Branch (Portion)...... a 30 Sane oe 30 
Peterborough R. R..... = is 11 er ees 11 
Belmont Branch........ seit 4 sera oa — 4 
Bethlehem Branch...... sOeuwas 3 oreo er 3 
SE TOURER, og ccnnsensc0ee “Tae ase 35 35 
Kennebunkport Branch... ca: weal SF eae 4 4 
Ashburnham Branch...... ek eae mohew ie 3 3 
re wee emia oie 6 6 
Bedford-Billerica Branch...... ‘ 8 8 
Reformatory Branch..... paberiat 7 7 

Es os kacdecsecces 97 69 65 28 259 


in years, the average number of serviceable locomotives 
being higher than for any year since 1920, and fuel con- 
sumption per unit of service was lower than for more 
than 5 years. The decrease in fuel consumed combined 
with its lower price worked out so that the locomotive fuel 
expense in 1925 was 7.9 per cent of total operating reve- 
nues as against 9.3 per cent in 1924 and 12.2 per cent in 
1923. 


. The Reorganization Plan 


There is now pending a plan for the reorganization of 
the financial structure of the Boston & Maine. Concern- 
ing the progress of this plan, Mr. Hustis says, “If the 
plan is adopted it will constitute an interesting chapter in 
the history of railroad finance for it will be the largest 
railroad organization in which concessions are demanded 
of each class of security holder and which is not dependent 
for success upon the assistance of a court or accomplished 
through foreclosure of a mortgage or the exercise of the 
rights of one security holder at the expense of other 
classes.” 

At the present time the Boston & Maine has outstanding 
$127,389,479 long term debt inclusive of its debts to the 
government which total $48,785,479. The balance sheet 
also shows an item of “Funded Debt Matured Unpaid” 
of $4,663,300, including three issues maturing in 1925, 
inability to meet which was the reason for the present 
reorganization plan. The Boston & Maine's common stock 
totals $39,505,100. There is an issue of $3,149,800 pre- 
ferred and then $38,817,900 first preferred, the latter in 
five classes, A to E, respectively. The first preferred stock 
was issued to the owners of the stock of the leased lines 
when the latter were merged in the reorganization of 
1919. Whereas prior to the war these stockholders re- 
ceived guaranteed dividends (shown in the Boston & 
Maine income account as rent for leased roads) they have 
received since the reorganization dividends on their new 
first preferred only for 1919 and the first half of 1920. 
Such is the background of the Boston & Maine’s late diffi- 
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culties. The change in its fortunes is indicated by the 
fact that net earnings in 1925 were at the rate of $14.08 
per share on the first preferred. 

The reorganization plan calls first for the extension for 
15 years of $43,500,000 general mortgage bonds matur- 
ing at various times in the years 1925 to 1932, some 24 
series being included. There will then be sold $13,000,- 
000 new prior preference stock, holders of first preferred 
stock being required to subscribe for $12 new prior pref- 
erence for each share of stock now owned, holders of 
preferred stock for $15 and holders of common for $20. 
If present holders do not subscribe for the new stock as 
outlined they will forfeit a portion of their present stock, 
such surrendered stock in case of non-subscription rang- 
ing from 32 per cent on the common to 6% per cent on 
the Class D first preferred. Otherwise the stock remains 
as at present, a plan for simplification of the issues having 
proved too complicated. The new prior preference stock 
is to receive 7 per cent dividends. Already subscriptions 
to it have been received in the amount of $11,200,000 and 
it is hoped to have the plan in effect by the spring of 1926. 
An important factor applying towards the success of the 
plan was the decision of the New Haven to go along 
with it as that road owns about 28.3 per cent of the 
Boston & Maine common stock. 

An interesting feature is the use which will be made of 
the proceeds of the sale of the new prior preference stock. 
It is expected that the money will be used on projects 
which will net about 12 or 15 per cent. Included is a new 
office building, an elaborate rearrangement of the exten- 
sive and complicated freight terminals in Boston, new 
vards at other points, double tracking, etc. 

No one can help noticing how opportune for the suc- 
cess of the reorganization plan is the recent improvement 





Tasrte I[I—Comparison oF SELECTED FREIGHT OPERATING STATISTICS 


Per cent of change 


Item Year igs Year 1920 Inc. Dec. 
Mileage operated. ......ceesseeees 2,258 3.2 pia 
Gross ton-miles (thousands)....... 7, Pe 349 8,963,575 ef 14.8 
Net ton-miles (thousands)......... 3,100,565 4,060,001 wks 23.6 
Freight train-miles (thousands) . 6.119 8,616 iii 29.0 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 7,725 10,503 a 25.4 
Freight car-miles (thousands). 215,480 230,069 —— 6.3 
a eee 561,146 850,294 ones 34.0 
Tons of coal consumed by freight 

NL. eakh disque scnectisasnnene 654,704 951,730 Soa 31.1 
i Se BO OO. «can sinenneenes 21.1 16.8 25.6 — 
Net tons per loaded car.......... 20.1 24.7 pale 18.6 
Per cent loaded to total car miles. . 71.5 71.6 es 0.1 
Net ton miles per car day......... 304 297 9.8 
Freight cars per train............ 36.2 27.7 30.7 
Geens ONS HOF tIRIM.. cc ccccvcvies 1,247 1,040 20.1 
ik See 507 471 7.6 
Train speed, miles per train-hour. 10.9 10.1 7.9 
Gross ton miles per train-hour. 13,596 10,542 29.0 
Net ton miles per train-hour...... 5,525 4,775 15.6 
i. coal = pe 1,000 oon ton-miles. . soe wr eine 
Loco. miles per loco. day......... 47.4 61.9 eoes 23.4 
Per oath freight locos. unserviceable. 28.4 23.2 5.2 sees 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. 11.4 8.9 2.5 





in the Boston & Maine earnings. One who reads Mr. 
Hustis’s remarks could not have criticized him had he 
given himself more credit on this score. 


Motor Truck and Bus Service 


The Boston & Maine is credited as being one of those 
carriers which have been leaders with respect to the use 
of motor truck and bus service. Although there was a 
net increase in operating revenues of about 1.4 per cent 
for the year 1925 as compared with 1924, with freight 
revenues showing an improvement of 4.7 per cent, the 
report calls attention to the further decline of 7 per cent 
in passenger revenues. The conditions accompanying the 
decline, and the measures to check the loss, which have 
been been taken and which are proposed, are discussed by 
Mr. Hustis at some length. 
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“Following a steady decline since 1920,” the report says, 
“the number of passengers carried in 1925 was less than 
in any other year since 1901 when the Fitchburg Rail- 
road was leased. There was some increase in the length 
of the average journey so that the loss, when measured 
in passenger miles, is not quite so severe, but the passenger 
miles for 1925 were lower than in any year since 1905.” 

Single trip full fare riders showed a decrease of 1,- 
515,796, or 11.6 per cent, while the falling off in commu- 
tation passengers numbered 1,661,075 riders, or 6.6 per 
cent. “Efforts to stimulate renewed travel by train have 
been made in several directions. Passenger trains have 
been speeded up, and this policy as applied to the schedules 
in 1925 is being extended in the schedules now under 
preparation for the change of time coincident with day- 
light saving.” The inauguration of the “Pine Tree Lim- 
ited” as a fast, one-stop train between Portland and Bos- 
ton, and return, is mentioned, and the operation of a con- 
siderable number of popular excursions is said to have had 
generally satisfactory results. 

The operations of the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, automotive auxiliary of the railroad, which in- 
volved the use of 29 motor buses last year (and more 
of which have since been ordered), are said to “have 
demonstrated that the railroad can use the bus to ad- 
vantage as a substitute for trains with light traffic. This 
substitution makes possible a continuation of service to 
communities where it would be impossible to continue to 
furnish rail service without substantial loss. The railroad 
effects an economy and in most cases the frequency of 
service is improved.” 

The various types of motor coach lines operated 
experiments to determine the proper field of the bus as an 
auxiliary of the railroad,” are described, and it is stated 
that “studies show that there are other places where simi- 
lar results can be accomplished. Details of operation are 
being worked out, licenses to operate are being secured, 
and necessary equipment is being purchased, so that an- 
other year will show much progress in the matter.” 

The use of gasoline motor-rail cars for passenger trans- 
portation is said to be still in the experimental stage, al- 
though “the economies as compared with steam service 
have appeared to be sufficient to justify a substantial in- 
vestment in this type of equipment.’” Reference is made 
to the Boston & Maine’s recent purchase of 10 additional 
cars of the gasoline-electric type, among which the report 
says are three intended for interurban service, although 
most are designed for use on branch lines. 


Abandonment of Non-Paying Mileage 


Mr. Hustis outlines at length the progress made with 
reference to the widely advertised attempt of the Bos- 
ton & Maine to rid itself of its non-lucrative branch lines. 
The many developments have been outlined in the Railway 
Age as they have occurred. The Boston & Maine annual 
report includes a table, reproduced herewith as Table II, 
showing that applications for discontinuance have been 
filed to date on 21 lines, aggregating 259 miles. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized abandon- 
ments on 10 lines aggregating 97 miles and refused them 
on four lines totaling 69 miles. The proposed abandon- 
ment of two lines totaling 65 miles was compromised and 
applications on five totaling 28 miles are still pending. 
Mr. Hustis says, “With highway conditions being con- 
stantly improved, it is believed that some lines which 
today are considered necessary by communities can be re- 
placed eventually by motor transportaton with substantial 
economy and better service.” The report unfortunately 
does not make clear what kind of a reception the Boston 
& Maine’s wholesale threats of abandonment of lines— 
Homer Loring, chairman of the executive committee 
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threatened the abandonment of about 1,000 miles—have 
been accorded by the New England people. 

Another interesting feature of the Boston & Maine's 
attempt to resuscitate itself has been the turning over of 
non-paying leased lines to local interests for operation. 
These have included the Suncock Valley, the St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain, the Montpelier & Wells River and the 
Barre & Chelsea, in addition to which that portion of the 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers north of Wells River, 
Vt., has been leased to the Canadian Pacific. With ref- 
erence to the first two properties mentioned Mr. Hustis 
says, “Improvement has been brought about partly by the 
co-operation of the communities served in accepting re- 
adjustments of service, but a substantial portion of the 
economies effected has resulted from reductions of wages 
from the standard rates in effect on the larger railroad 
systems, and from changes in working conditions. While 
it cannot be said that these reductions have been welcomed, 
the employees have apparently realized that the only hope 
of continuing operation on these lines lies in adjusting 
expenses to a point where the lines will be practically 
self-supporting. 


A Commendable Spirit of Progress 


The Boston & Maine has shown during the past year 
or two a most commendable spirit of progress. Along 
this line has been the establishment of off-line traffic 
agencies, such as, in 1925, at Buffalo and St. Louis. Con- 
siderable progress was made in 1925 in inducing new 
industries to locate on Boston & Maine tracks. The Ford 
Motor Company now is building a $4,000,000 plant at 
Kast Somerville in the Boston district. The First Na- 
tional Stores, Inc., the new grocery chain-store organiza- 
ane has taken an option adjoining the Ford plant for a 

2,000,000 warehouse and factory. Of most interest, how- 
ever, is the new $2,500,000 Wiggin Terminal at Charles- 
town which will be served exclusively by the rail facilities 
of the Boston & Maine and which will be the largest 
public lumber terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
terminal is expected to bring to the railroad an increasing 
amount of Pacific Coast lumber moving through the 
Panama canal. 

It will also be equipped to handle other Pacific Coast 
products, including canned goods and wool as well as 
trans-shipments from the Orient. 
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W.R. Cole Elected President of L. & N. 


President of N.C. & St. L. succeeds the late 
W.L. Mapother on the larger Walters road 


HITEFOORD R. COLE, president of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville at a meeting 

of the board of directors of the latter road in New York 
on March 18. Mr. Cole succeeds the late W. L. Ma- 
pother, who died on February 3. 

Mr. Cole is an unusual type of railway executive. He 
comes of a railroad family. His father, Cole W. Cole, 
was president of the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad 
(now the N. C. & St. L.) when the Civil War began, and 
in a newspaper article from 
Louisville the following is 
narrated :—“As the Federal 
army advanced on Nash- 
ville he took the road’s en- 
gines, passenger coaches 
and freight cars to a place 
of safety. After the war he 
brought them back along 
with the company’s treas- 
ury. The treasury con- 
sisted of many barrels of 
Confederate money which 
the company accepted in 
exchange for its service to 
patrons.” 

The elder Cole was an 
able and enterprising busi- 
ness man who was much in- 
terested in educational and 
philanthropic work, and it 
is evident that the son in- 
herited many of his quali- 
ties from his father. 

W. R. Cole was educated 
at Vanderbilt University, 
of which institution he is 
now chairman of the board 
of trustees. He always has 
been a man of large means, 
and has been connected 
with various important busi- 
ness enterprises in and 
around his home city of 
Nashville. While he did not come up from the ranks in 
the railroad business, as so many railway executives have, 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has been, since he 
became its active head, a well-managed and successful 
property. In addition to being an able and practical rail- 
way administrator, Mr. Cole has long since attained a 
position of prominence and influence in the railroad in- 
dustry. He has been entirely democratic in his relations 
with business associates and employees. He is a man of 
fine social qualities and attractive personality, and is a 
public speaker of unusual ability. He has studied all the 
broader problems of the railroad business, especially those 
growing out of the relations of the railways with their em- 
ployees and with the government and the public, with 
much thoroughness, and has shown such breadth of vision 
in conference and in his public'utterances that his views 
regarding questions of policy have long since acquired 
great weight, both with his fellow railway executives and 
business men generally and with the public. 
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The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is a subsidiary 
of the Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Cole probably was 
the most intimate personal friend and associate of the late 
president Mapother of the Louisville & Nashville, and 1s 
well acquainted with this property, its organization, the 
territory it serves and the policies in which Mr. Mapother 
believed and to the carrying out of which he devoted tire- 
less energy. As business man, railway executive and in 
other respects, Mr. Cole is one of the outstanding men of 
the south. He is still young, progressive and strong, 
physically as well as men- 
tally. 

Mr. Mapother’s forward- 
looking administration of 
the L. & N. was cut off 
after a comparatively short 
period, and before many of 
his plans had been com- 
pletely carried out. It is 
anticipated that large sums 
will continue to be spent for 
yard facilities, double track- 
ing and realinement, such 
as have been spent in the 
past in order to solve the 
problem that has arisen 
with the greatly increased 
coal tonnage of the L. & N. 
The aggresive campaign for 
traffic development, marked 
by the inauguration of such 
trains as the Pan-American 
and of extensive fast 
freight schedules, will also 
unquestionably be  con- 
tinued. Among the chief 
problems facing the new 
executive are those of car 
supply, the construction of 
a connecting link to the 
Clinchfield and the co- 
ordination of operation with 
that company, but Mr. Cole 
is familiar with them 
through his close association with Mr. Mapother. 


Director in Many Companies 


Whitefoord R. Cole was born on January 14, 1874, at 
Nashville, Tenn., and graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1894. He was elected a director of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis in 1900 and was elected 
chairman of the board of directors in April, 1917. He 
was elected president in October, 1918. At other times 
in his career Mr. Cole has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Napier Iron Works, vice-president and general 
manager of the Sheffield Coal, Iron & Steel Company, and 
president of the Nashville Gas Company. He has been a 
member of the board of directors of the First and Fourth 
National Bank, the First Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, the American National Bank, the National Bank & 
Trust Company, the Nashville Railway & Light Company, 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
the American Cyanide Company, all of Nashville. 







































Train Control Devices Approved 


On Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific—Acknowledgment 
requirement eliminated 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on March 24 

issued reports by Division 1, Commissioners 

Esch, McManamy and Taylor, approving the two- 
speed continuous induction train control system of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company as installed on the 
Wyoming division of the Union Pacific, and approving 
with certain exceptions the automatic train-stop system of 
the National Safety Appliance Company on the Central 
Kansas division of the Missouri Pacific. The commis- 
sion also made public the report of Division 1 in the 
matter of the interpretation of paragraph 2 (b) under 
“functions” in its specifications, eliminating the require- 
ment in reports on the installations on the Oregon-Wash- 
ington and the Norfolk & Western that provision should 
be made to require acknowledgment by the engineman of 
succeeding stop signals. Commissioner Esch dissented. 

The proceeding relating to the acknowledgment re- 
quirement was reopened upon petitions of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. The Louisville & 
Nashville, the Norfolk & Western and the Atlantic City, 
upon petition were permitted to intervene. 

The question raised was whether the requirement in- 
cluded in the report upon the automatic train-control 
installation upon the Oregon-Washington, that “pro- 
vision must be made requiring enginemen to acknowledge 
at succeeding stop signals,” is in accord with the speci- 
fications and requirements prescribed and adopted by the 
commission. The other carriers are interested in this 
question because they have installed, or are installing de- 
vices of the same kind as that upon the Oregon-Wash- 
ington. The specifications and requirements provide that 
the carriers named in the order may install either an auto- 
matic train-stop device or an automatic train-control or 
The requirement as to low-speed 


speed-control device. 
It reads 


restriction applies to a device of the latter type. 
as follows: 
Low Speed Restriction 


2. Automatic train-control or speed-control : 

(b) Low-speed restriction, automatic-brake appli- 
cation under control of the engineman who may, if alert, 
forestall application at a stop-indication point or when 
entering a danger zone and proceed under the prescribed 
speed limit, until the apparatus is automatically restored 
to normal or clear condition by reason of the removal of 
the condition which caused the low-speed restriction. 

The report says in part: 

The automatic train-control or speed-control device in service 
upon the Oregon-Washington and the Norfolk & Western and 
under installation upon the three other roads now before us, 1S 
what is known as a continuous inductive device, which employs 
an alternating current in the track rails to control, inductively, 
impulses transmitted to rfeceiving apparatus upon locomotives run- 
ning upon the rails. It is installed upon the two roads above- 
named in connection with automatic block-signals. It is so de- 
signed that it may include two-speed contro] or three-speed con- 
trol In either case the method of enforcing a low- 
speed restriction is the same. This restriction is imposed when 
a signal in advance of a train changes to a stop indication and 
becomes effective when the train reaches a_ point called the B 
point, established at braking distance from the signal. When a 
locomotive equipped with receiver coils and control apparatus 
passes a B point and enters the section between that point and the 
stop-signal, the cab signal indicator light with which the locomo- 


as desired. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
tive is equipped changes from a green, or clear indication, to a red 
or its most restrictive indication. A valve timed automatically to 
operate in from 6 seconds for speeds of 35 miles per hour or 
higher, to 40 seconds for speeds of 20 miles per hour or less, then 
comes into operation. If no action is taken by the engineman to 
reduce speed an automatic brake application will occur within 
from 6 to 40 seconds, depending upon the speed of the train. If 
the engineman is alert, however, he may forestall the automatic 
brake application by operating a valve known as an acknowledging 
valve, and, in addition, making manually, a brake application sufi- 
cient to produce a full service application. If the manual opera- 
tion of the brake valve is not sufficient to effect a full service 
application, or if the engineman does not keep the brakes applied 
long enough to bring the train below the low-speed limit, an auto- 
matic brake application will occur even though the acknowledging 
valve has been operated by him. In all cases after the speed of 
the train has been brought below the low-speed limit of 20 miles 
per hour the engineman may release the brakes and proceed thruugh 
the remainder of the block at any speed below this limit. If the 
low-speed limit is exceeded an automatic application of the brakes 
will occur; the brakes may then be released by the engineman, as 
before, when the speed has again been reduced to less than 20 
miles per hour. As the device is now installed the train may con- 
tinue past all stop signals immediately following the first one with- 
out any further acknowledgment of such signals by the engine- 
man or without again forestalling an automatic brake application, 
as long as the low speed restriction persists and the train is be- 
low the 20 mile limit. 

The requirement that “provision must be made requiring engine- 
men to acknowledge at succeeding stop signals” was made so that 
in no case would it be possible for an engineman to pass a stop-in- 
dication point without taking action to show that he was alert by 
forestalling an automatic brake application, or, in other words, 
acknowledging that he knew that he had received a stop-indication. 
The provision is challenged upon the ground that our specifica- 
tions permit a train upon which a low-speed restriction has been 
imposed, to continue past a!l succeeding stop signals “until the 
apparatus is automatically restored to normal or clear condition by 
reason of the removal of the condition which caused the low- 
speed restriction.” It is contended that signals in stop position fol- 
lowing in succession after the first signal in stop position indicate 
that the condition which caused the low-speed restriction in the 
first instance has not been removed and that as long as a train 
continues to proceed at a speed under the low-speed limit it is not 
necessary for any further action to be taken by the engineman to 
acknowledge any of such succeeding stop signals. It is urged that 
the engineman must necessarily be alert in order to keep the speed 
of his train down below the 20-mile limit and his control of the 
train so as not to exceed this limit is, in effect, an acknowledgment 
of the conditions which caused the signals to indicate stop. The 
danger zone is considered to extend from the first point at which 
the cab indication changes from a clear indication to a restrictive 
indication, to the point at which the cab signal again changes to 
a clear indication regardless of the number of stop signals that 
may have been passed. 

Our specifications and requirements were drawn with the pre- 
vailing rules of operation with block signals primarily in mind. 
This is stated in our specifications as follows: y 

“In prevailing practice the primary function of automatic train- 
stop or train-control devices is to enforce obedience to the indica- 
tions of fixed signals, but the feasible operation of essentially 
similar devices used without working wayside signals may be 
regarded as a possibility. The following features may be included, 
separately or in combination, in automatic train-stop or train-con- 
trol systems.” 

As before stated the devices upon the lines of these roads are 
of the automatic train-control or speed-control type with a low 
speed restriction and are used in connection with a system of block 
signals. 

Specifications 2(b), hereinbefore quoted, permits a change in the 
general rule requiring a stop at stop signals where an automatic 
train-control or speed-control device with a low speed restriction 
is used. In this case a fixed signal at stop may be passed only 
upon the condition that the engineman is alert, forestalls the ap- 
plication of the brakes which would automatically occur at the 
stop indication point and then proceeds under low speed restriction. 
The condition which causes the first of a series of signals to give 
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the stop indication is not necessarily the same for all succeeding 
stop signals but the fact that each signal displays a stop indication 
indicates that the low speed restriction persists. Conditions which 
cause the low speed restriction to be imposed at the stop indication 
point may change after the train has passed this point and before 
it reaches the stop signal. 

With the systems under discussion, if conditions which caused 
the low-speed restriction are removed at any time, either before 
or after passing the stop indication point, in other words, when 
normal conditions are restored, the train may proceed without 
further automatic restriction. If the low speed restriction is again 
imposed an acknowledgment of the changes to a more restrictive 
indication is required whether it be at a stop-indication point or 
elsewhere. If the change of conditions does not involve a more 
favorable indication than that already imposed by the low speed 
restriction at the stop indication point, no indication of the 
changed conditions is transmitted to the locomotive unless addi- 
tional indication points are installed between the stop-indication 
point where the low speed restriction was first imposed and the 
stop signal or danger zone. 

If the danger against which the device is designed to protect 
the train is immediately beyond any one of a number of successive 
stop-indication points and the engineman becomes incapacitated 
after passing the last indication point, the train might, under con- 
ceivable conditions, pass the succeeding point, under low speed re- 
striction and encounter the danger in question, but the extent of 
additional protection which would be afforded by the reacknowledg- 
ment requirement in question would depend upon the amount of 
braking distance between the succeeding point and this danger. 

The devices under consideration give a continuous visual indica- 
tion of danger conditions and if the locomotive is permitted to 
exceed the low speed maximum the device will cause an automatic 
application of the brakes which will bring the train to a stop. 

The provision in the reports upon the installations upon the 
Oregon-Washington and the Norfolk & Western, reading: 

“Provision must be made requiring enginemen to acknowledge 
at succeeding stop signals, should, therefore, be eliminated.” 


Commissioner Esch in his dissenting opinion: 

I cannot agree with the majority that the requirement in our re- 
ports upon the installations of automatic train-control or speed- 
control devices upon the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company and upon the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany that provision should be made to require acknowledgment 
by the enginemen at succeeding stop signals, be eliminated. It 
perhaps would have been more accurate and more in consonance 
with the language contained in paragraph 2(b) under “Functions” 
in our specifications and requirements for automatic train-con- 
trol devices, had the requirement made in the above reports read, 
“provision should be made to require enginemen to forestall brake 
application or«acknowledge at succeeding stop-indication points.” 

I do not believe that this contention of the carriers can be sus- 
tained. The privilege of forestalling an automatic brake appli- 
cation, which would otherwise occur, is limited. It may be made 
only at a stop-indication point or when entering a danger zone. A 
stop-indication point is a point at which the device shall be opera- 
tive in order to bring about an automatic brake application to stop 
the train in obedience to the signal. The condition which causes 
the first of a series of stop signals to assume the stop position is 
not necessarily the same for all succeeding stop signals. Each 
signal is affected only by the conditions in the block it controls. 
The danger zone extends from the stop-indication point to the point 
where the stop would occur under an automatic brake application, 
because the danger against which the device is designed to protect 
the train may be immediately beyond this stopping point. To regard 
the danger zone as extending indefinitely beyond this point so that 
succeeding ‘stop signals may be passed at a speed just below 20 
miles per hour without any action upon the part of the engineman 
affirmatively to acknowledge them is to do violence to the prin- 
ciples underlying operation by signal indications. 

Every stop signal indicates a new danger zone. The present 
rules of operation under block signals plainly indicate this. It was 
testified that operating rules require that a stop be made at every 
stop signal. In some cases, after such stop, the train must remain 
stopped until the engineman and trainmen are fully informed of 
the situation and know that they are protected. In other cases, 
the train after stopping in obedience to a stop signal may proceed at 
once at slow speed with caution as the way is seen to be clear. The 
slow-speed restriction continues until the next signal is. reached. 
If that signal is at stop, the engineman, under the operating rules, 
must again bring his train to a stop. The fact that this signal is in 
the stop position indicates that conditions which impose a slow- 
speed restriction have not so changed as to permit of the passing 
of the signal without stopping. oo 

Our specifications and requirements provide that, “In prevailing 
practice, the primary function.of automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices is to enforce obedience to the indications of fixed 
signals.” A fixed signal indicating stop requires the train to be 
stopped in obedience to such signal. An exception is made in some 
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instances in connection with heavy tonnage trains which on ascend- 
ing grades are permitted to pass designated stop signals. As stated 
in the majority opinion, “Specifications 2 (b) * * * permits of a 
change in the general rule requiring a stop at stop signals where an 
automatic train-control or speed-control device with a low-speed re- 
striction is used. In this case, a fixed signal at stop may be passed 
only upon the condition that the engineman is alert, forestalls the 
application of the brakes which would automatically occur at the 
stop-indication point, and then proceeds under low-speed restric- 
tion.” This, as I understand it, applies at every stop-indication 
point. The low-speed restriction imposed because of the first of 
a succession of stop-signals continues only until the next stop-indi- 
cation point is reached where again the train may continue without 
getting a brake application provided, as before, the engneman is alert 
and again forestalls, whereupon he may continue at the low-speed 
restriction imposed by such second stop signal. If conditions which 
caused the low-speed restriction in each case are removed by the 
time the next indication point is reached, in other words, when 
the next signal indicates a clear or normal condition, then the 
train may proceed without further automatic restriction. 

The requirement that provision must be made in these installa- 
tions to require acknowledgment of succeeding stop signals is but 
restating the requirement of section 2(b) of the functions prescribed 
in our specifications. The word “acknowledge” is not used in our 
specifications and requirements. Acknowledgment of a_ stop- 
signal or a cab-signal indication is only for the purpose of fore- 
stalling an automatic brake application whether the acknowledg- 
ment is accomplished by the movement of a valve handle or, in 
addition, by reducing speed. Acknowledgment can have no other 
purpose. The forestalling of a brake application, which under our 
specifications must otherwise occur at every stop indication point, 
is the essential result. 

As already stated, the wording of the provision in the above 
reports, issued before the instant proceeding was submitted, is not 
strictly correct. As it now reads, it requires acknowledgment at 
succeeding stop-signals. This has led to a misunderstanding as 
to what was intended. Forestalling an automatic brake application 
which, as before stated, is the purpose of an acknowledgment of 
a stop indication is permitted under our specifications at a stop- 
indication point, that is, the point at which the device is operative, 
and not necessarily at a stop-signal location. The point at which 
an automatic train-control or speed-control device shall be opera- 
tive is defined in paragraph 3 of the general requirements of our 
order as follows: 

“An automatic train-stop, train-control, or speed-control device 
shall be operative at braking distance from the stop-signal loca- 
tion if signals are not overlapped, or at the stop-signal location 
if an adequate overlap is provided.” 

Where the automatic train-control or speed-control device is 
installed in connection with a system of block signals as is the 
case upon these roads, the requirement in our specifications under 
the heading “Design and Construction” reads as follows: 

“2. The apparatus shall be so constructed as to operate in 
connection with a system of fixed block or interlocking signals, if 
conditions so require, and so interconnected with the fixed-signal 
system as to perform its intended function (a) in event of failure 
of the engineman to obey the signal indications; * * * *” 


The provision in the reports upon the installations upon the 
Oregon-Washington and the Norfolk & Western should, therefore, 
be changed to read: 

“Provision must be made to require engineman to forestall brake 
application or acknowledge at succeeding stop-indication points.” 

The issue presented in this case is simply whether the require- 
ment challenged is in accordance with the Commission’s specifi- 
cation and requirement, 2(b). In my opinion, the carriers have 
not shown that the requirement is not in accord with the Com- 
mission’s order. On the contrary, their own testimony shows that 
the challenged requirement is a proper one and in accord with 
the order. The requirement will result in added safety. 


Abstracts of the reports in the Union Pacific and Mis- 
souri Pacific installations follow. 


The device under consideration is a two-speed continuous in- 
duction automatic train control system. The installation inspected 
and tested was completed on June 1, 1925. It extends from Sidney 
to Cheyenne, Nebraska, a distance of 102 miles of double track. 
There are 95 equipped locomotives. 

At our request the carrier furnished figures showing the cost of 
the completed installation. These figures cover the cost for the 
device as installed upon this carrier’s road as affected by its track 
and operating conditions. It is understood, of course, that the cost 
of installing the same device upon any other carrier’s road will in 
all probability be different because of the different number of 
locomotives that may have to be equipped and the number of 
circuits and accessories. that may be necessary to meet operating 
requirements. The inclusion, however, of the cost figyres as com- 
piled by the carriers and vouched for by them in each case as 
installations are completed and reported upon will furnish data 
from which conclusions may be drawn as to the comparative cost 
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of the various types of devices under a great variety of operating 
conditions. They are valuable for this purpose and we deem it 
pertinent and in the public interest to set them forth in this and 
subsequent reports upon completed installations. 

The cost of this installation to date, as reported by the carrier, 


covering wayside and locomotive equipment as hereinafter de- 

scribed, subject to possible unimportant revisions, is as follows: 
1. Cost of train control installation, less power lines, power 
apparatus, signals, and cost of change in existing signal 


$93,104.96 


OR. SEs cnc kcccveucscoonbtecepedrsaciscesds 
apparatus fer train con- 


system, 
2. Total cost of power lines and power 


Fe Ce ie a ae nee 58,203.93 
3. Total cost of signal system installed in connection with 

ns Ge Ee GN, a So cen onan deeebeeunedeeeuaen None 
4. Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces- 

sary by train control, less salvage.............ese0ee0. 9,110.31 
5. Total cost of locomotive equipment installed, forward run 

SN GED ck svesunescurcune vest vevcabaesetacnecatdececas 274,430.05 


Total cost...... . $434,849.25 

Our order in Automatic Train-Control Devices, supra, provides 
that each installation made pursuant to the order shall, when com- 
pleted, be subject to inspection by, and approval of, the commission 
or any division thereof to which the matter may be referred. Ac- 
cordingly, the purpose of this inspection and test was to determine 
whether or not the installation was made in accordance with the 
plans furnished by the carrier and the specifications and require- 
ments of our order. 

As a result of this inspection and test, it was found that the 
installation meets the requirements of our specifications and order 
in Automatic Train Control Devices, supra, and therefore it is 
approved. 

1. It is understood that there have been no cases of freezing of 
the pneumatic portions of this device during the last two winters 
and that the housings provided have so far been found s satisfactory. 
In view of the importance of protection in this matter, however, 
the suggestion seems proper here that there should be no "relaxation 
of vigilance in watching this feature until sufficient experience has 
been had to prove fully that this protection is entirely adequate. 

2. Seals on cut out cocks should be so applied that their intended 
function cannot be defeated without leaving evidence of such fact. 

3. At the time of inspection the facilities for maintenance and 
inspection at terminals were found to be apparently adequate, with 
a high standard of maintenance obtaining. This high standard 
must of course be continued and should include adequate means 
for preventing oil, dirt, scale, and moisture from getting into the 
air circuits of the train control device. While there is disagree- 
ment as to the conclusion that the undesired stop to which loco- 
motive 290 was subjected on October 26, 1925, was due to dirt and 
iron scale in the protection interlock valve, nevertheless there 
seems to be a possibility that this was the case. 

4. The shunt circuit as used in this installation to impose a 
restricted speed limit when a switch is open, is passed with the 
understanding that the arrangement of this shunt circuit at cross- 
over and turn-out switches, including the lead wires, bonding, and 
switch-circuit controllers, must be so maintained that an imposed 
low speed limit due to an open switch shall not be released at such 
distance from the open switch as to permit the speed of the train 
to be so increased as to introduce an element of danger. Should 
this arrangement be found impracticable to maintain, other means 
of protection must be applied. 

5. The type of fouling protection employed at sidings and cross- 
overs and the type of protection employed to guard against an open 
switch should be given careful consideration with a view to pro- 
viding increased protection. Check should be made to see whether 
at any point in train control territory a car or locomotive can be 
placed and left between the switches of a cross-over without 
maximum protection by signal and train control being afforded to 
main line traffic. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company is expected promptly and 
currently to inform us as to the progress made in conforming to 
the above stated suggestions. 

The device under consideration is an automatic train-stop of the 
intermittent magnetic induction type without forestalling feature. 
This device was first placed in service for test purposes on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad in August, 1923, at the grade crossing 
of the St. Louis-San Domsians Railway and the Kansas City 
Southern Railway at Hytex with 5 equipped locomotives in 
regular service. In August, 1924, a twenty mile single track test 
section was completed between Leeds, Mo., and Stilwell, Kansas, 

with twenty-nine equipped locomotives. A preliminary inspection 
of this twenty mile installation was conducted in September, 1924, 
and a report as to the results of this inspection made to the 
carrier on October 8, 1924. 

The installation now inspected and tested was completed on 
July 3, 1925. It extends from Leeds, Mo., to Osawatomie, Kansas, 
a distance of fifty miles, single track. There are 39 locomotives 
equipped. 

At our request the carrier furnished figures showing the cost 
of the completed installation. These figures cover the cost for 
the device as installed upon this carrier’s road as affected by its 
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particular track and operating conditions. It is understood, oi 
course, that the cost of installing the same device upon any other 
carrier's road will in all probability be different because of th« 
different number of locomotives that may have to be equipped and 
the number of track magnets and accessories that may be necessary 
to meet particular operating requirements. The inclusion, how 
ever, of the cost figures as compiled by the carriers and vouched 
for by them in each case as installations are completed and re- 
ported upon will furnish data from which conclusions may be 
drawn as to the comparative cost of the various types of devices 
under a great variety of operating conditions. They are valuable 
for this purpose and we deem it pertinent and in the public interest 
to set them forth in this and subsequent reports upon completed 
installations. 

The cost of this installation as reported by the carrier, and 
covering wayside equipment and locomotives as hereinafter de 
scribed, is as follows: 


Total cost of train control installation, less power lines and power 
apparatus, and less signals and cost cf change in existing signal 





Sk wee GO, cn can cade naheehbeedkesnseke Gabe Sakae $78,000 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, less salvage....... 22,000 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train control, 

i ME cine waned sO haChes tea cere eed aeenatekedeieke und 240,000 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made necessary by 

rn: (ee See CUR ncn neve vndG iret h didn eek Ge eeeoaseen None 
ee Ge I ls 6 iio an hoped has dee nes conse coemarneaas 192,000 

ee Ee Ge Rs n.d bees ade ck eK ERS - $532,000 


Our order in Automatic Train Control Devices, Supra, provides : 

That each installation made pursuant to the order shall, when 
completed, be subject to inspection by and the approval of the 
commission or any division thereof to which the matter may be 
referred. 

Accordingly, the purpose of this inspection and test was to 
determine whether or not the installation was made in accordance 
with the plans furnished by the carrier and the specifications and 
requirements of our order. 

As a result of this inspection and test, it is found that the 
installation meets the requirements of the commission’s specifica- 
tions and order in Automatic Train-Control Devices, supra, except 
as noted below, and it therefore is approved except as hereinafter 
indicated : 

1. The “Fusticlos” used in connection with movements from 
main track to siding must be so installed, electrically connected, 
and maintained as to prevent the unsatisfactory conditions observed 
during the inspection and test. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company is expected to comply 
at once with the above stated requirement. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company is expected to comply 
with the following requirements as to inspection, test and main- 
tenance: 

1. The clearances in the valve assembly of the duplex control 
valve are such that accurate machining of all parts is necessary, and 
freedom from dirt, oil, gum, moisture, etc., must be maintained 
to prevent false clear failures. In this connection it is suggested 
that it may be found profitable to consider such changes in design 
as will provide greater clearances; i.e., clearances less susceptible 
to interference from accumulations of the character named. 

2. Careful adjustment of the control valve magnet armatures is 
essential to a proper operation of the device. Improper adjustment 
by means of shims may render the armature so sensitive that it 
will release from the pole pieces too easily, resulting in undesired 
brake applications, or held too forcibly against the pole pieces 
might result in failure to initiate a brake application. 

3. Should the duplex control valve strainer or the connection 
between the stop valve and duplex control valve be stopped up by 
accumulations of scale, dirt, ice, etc., false clear failures would 
result. Adequate means should be provided for preventing this 
condition from developing. 

4. Periodical inspection and test should be made to insure that 
there has been no deterioration of the magnetic qualities of the 
track magnets, reports being made on a form provided for that 
purpose and forwarded by the inspector to a designated officer. 

5. Instructions, reports and records in effect at times of in- 
spection relative to tests of locomotive equipment, cleaning periods 
and seals should be consistently observed and continued. 

6. Forms provided for and used by enginemen in reporting 
“failures of the apparatus and any irregularities in the operation 
of the device” should be continued and all such information re- 
ported in detail. 

The Ziegler time relays should be properly adjusted by com- 


petent and responsible employees and the device sealed with 
identification seals. 
While these recommendations do not reflect upon the train 


control device itself, we feel that as a matter of precaution the 
carrier’s attention should be called to them and that it should 
comply therewith in order that the greatest degree of safety may 
be insured. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company is expected promptly 
and currently to inform us as to the progress made in conforming 
to all of the above-stated requirements and recommendations. 




















Brill-Westinghouse Gas-Electric Car for the Boston & Maine 





Large Gas-Electric Car for the 
Boston & Maine 





Car which 1s 73 feet long and seats 92 passengers will meet 
service requirements without a trailer 


By T. H. Murphy 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


NEW gas-electric car with a seating capacity of 

A 92 persons has just been delivered to the Boston 
& Maine. This car will be used without a trailer 

as this capacity is great enough to meet the service con- 
ditions on the branch line over which the car will operate. 
It is estimated that all of the principal operating costs 
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of this single car unit will be lower than those for the 
steam train it is replacing. Fuel costs will be lower as the 
total train weight per passenger seat is much lower. 
Labor costs will be lower as there is no need for an 
operator in the engine room corresponding to the fireman 
on the steam train. It is also expected that maintenance 
costs will be much lower than those for the replaced steam 
train as overhauls will be more infrequent. The feature 


the use of the car on a long daily run not possible with 
a single steam locomotive. The new gas-electric car 
also eliminates the coaling and watering facilities neces- 
sary with the steam service. 

The car has an over-all length over end sills of 70 ft. 
The weight without load is 110,000 lb. The estimated 
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the 73-ft. Car 


average load is 14,000 lb. The engine-generator unit is 
mounted at the forward end in a 11-ft. 6-in. compartment 
which also houses all of the engine auxiliary apparatus 
and the control equipment. The operator’s seat and con- 
trols are located at the forward right-hand side of this 
compartment. The control is arranged for double-end 
operation. The other control cab is located at the rear 
of the car on the right-hand side. This second control 


of continuous service with infrequent inspection permitscab is entirely enclosed. The car ends are rounded and 
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fitted with three clear-view glass windows at the front 
end and two windows with a center folding door at the 
rear end. 

The main passenger compartment is 46 ft. 6 in. long 
and is fitted with 35 seats for 84 passengers. The aisle 
is located slightly off the center line of the car as the 
seats on one side are capable of holding three persons and 
on the other only two. This type of seating arrangement 
gives an unusually low ratio of floor area to seated 
passenger and, hence, is a very economical type of design. 
The entrance to this compartment is through end center 
entrance swing doors that open at the rear end onto the 
vestibule and at the front end into a small baggage or 
storage compartment. 

The baggage compartment is fitted with two folding 
seats and can be used as a smoking compartment. Four 
side entrance doors are provided for the passengers and 
one for the operator. The rear vestibule is fitted with 
two doors and the storage room with two. The operator’s 
door is located at the rear of his seat in the engine room. 
A toilet is located on the rear vestibule. The car is heated 
by a hot water circulating system, the coal heater being 
located at the rear of the main passenger compartment. 
A 600-volt electric heating unit is used in the rear control 
cab. 

The car is mounted on standard high-speed MCB Brill 
trucks. The electric traction motors are mounted on the 
forward truck which has a wheelbase of 7 ft. 6 in. The 
wheelbase of the trailing truck is 7 ft. The wheel diameter 
is 33 in. The truck center distance is 54 ft. 6 in. 

The car body is of light-weight steel with straight sides 
and arched type roof. The underframe consists of two 
12-in. channels to which are riveted the cross members 
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The Passenger Compartment 








supporting the car body. The posts are of spring brass. 
The car body construction and the well equalized trucks 
give the car excellent riding qualities. An added feature 
of this car are roller bearings that greatly reduce the 
friction at starting and insure very reliable operation. 
The motive power equipment consists of a Brill-West- 
inghouse, 250-hp. six-cylinder gasoline engine driving a 
160-kw. generator. The power is supplied to two 140-hp., 
600-volt traction motors mounted on the forward truck. 
This equipment with its control apparatus is practically 
identical to that used to drive the 60-ft. cars described in 
the Railway Age of October 24, 1925, page 757. 
Current for control circuits and for lighting is supplied 
by a 32-volt, 215 ampere-hour, storage battery. The 
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battery is kept charged by the 2.5-kw. exciter mounted on 
an extension of the generator shaft. The passenger com- 
partment is lighted by 19 fifteen-watt lamps in opal re- 
flectors arranged in two rows over the seats. There are 
four similar lighting units in the baggage compartment, 
three lights in the engine room, two in the rear vestibule 
and one each in the toilet and operator’s cab. The classi- 
fication and marker lights are provided with electric lamps 
and there is a headlight mounted on the roof at each end 
of the car which is equipped with a standard 250-watt 
lamp. 


Operating Performance 


_The 250-hp. engine makes possible high-speed operation 
of this car over a rolling profile and gives it excellent 
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Car Performance Curves 


performance characteristics. The schedule speeds shown 
in the table are possible on the indicated grades for the 
given length of runs. A stop time of 30 seconds has been 


assumed. 
Grade (per cent) 0 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 1.5 
Length of run, 
miles 
3 32.7 32 31.2 29.7 27 24 
4 35.4 34.7 34.2 32.2 29.7 25.6 
6 39 38.3 37.4 34.7 30.6 26.6 
x 41.2 40.2 39.6 36.2 31.4 27.2 
10 42.2 41.6 40.4 37 32.2 27.4 


An idea of the power needed for the propulsion of a 
car of this type is obtained from the fact that with electric 
transmission, and against only a slight headwind, 250-hp. 
are needed at the engine at a car speed of 50 miles an 
hour. The power needed goes up rapidly with increases 
in headwind resistance. This increase in power required 
is very noticeable in both the running speeds possible and 
the gasoline consumption. Headwind resistance will vary 
the gasoline consumption on a 100-mile run as much as 
30 per cent. 

The diagrams give in detail the maximum schedule 
speed possible with this car on various grades with vary- 
ing length of runs. As shown, the schedule speeds possible 
are effected very little by grades below 0.3 per cent. This 
is a favorable condition as it makes possible a daily average 
uniform performance, under varying weather conditions, 
over a run with a rolling profile. 

The operation of this car is economical as the unit 
has a very low ratio of weight to seating capacity and a 
low ratio of weight to the rated engine horsepower. The 
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car weighs only 1,200 lb. per passenger seat and only 
440 lb. per engine horsepower. These low ratios, in addi- 
tion to causing low operating expense, give the car desir- 
able speed characteristics. The flexibility of the control 
and the electric transmission permits the full utilization of 
the available power over a wide car speed range. 

In comparison with other gas-electric cars this unit has 
additional advantages that make its operation on branch 
lines very satisfactory. The economies of gas-electric car 
operation are dependent upon several factors. Among 
these are low weight of equipment and the passenger load 
ratio. The most desirable and economical field for the 
gas-electric unit is one where the load capacity required 
is reasonably small but constant, and where the engine 
power plant can be so designed that the full power is used 
continuously. Until recently only sixty-foot cars, and 
smaller ones, have been constructed to meet various service 


conditions. Such units as these have been built with 
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power plant capacity for either single car or trailer opera- 
tion. The smaller car when suitable for trailer operation 
is a very flexible unit, but not the most economical unless 
the trailer operation is continuous. Where service con- 
ditions are such that the loads are small and practically 
constant, and where the capacity of the 73-ft. car is 
adequate for the service, there is no doubt that it will 
prove to be the most economical as its operating costs will 
prove lower than the single motor car unit with a trailer 
or the steam train. 

The complete car was assembled by the J. G. Brill 
Company. The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company furnished the motive power equipment. It is 
one of three purchased by the Boston & Maine from the 
Brill and Westinghouse Companies, the other two units 
being standard 60-ft. cars. Five of the 73-ft. cars have 
recently been ordered from the J. G. Brill Company by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Applications for New Lines in Texas 


I.C.C. has pending tentative reports covering applications 
for over 1,000 miles of construction 


PPLICATIONS to the Interstate Commerce 
A Commission for certificates authorizing the con- 
struction of new railroad mileage in Texas and 
into adjacent parts of New Mexico and Kansas, aggregat- 
ing approximately 1,000 miles at an estimated total cost 
of over $30,000,000, are dealt with in proposed reports 
made public by the commission last week in which the 
commissioner or examiners who heard the testimony on 
the applications set forth their recommendations. The 
certificates recommended would cover approximately 475 
miles of line, at an estimated cost of some $20,000,000, 
and conditional certificates are recommended in, other 
cases. 

As each case to some extent involves questions as to 
whether territory occupied by existing lines should be 
“invaded” by others, and as each application was opposed 
by one or more of the other companies, while various 
positions were taken by local interests at the hearings, 
the commission is called upon to decide not only as to 
whether public convenience and necessity would be 
served by the proposed lines but also as to which com- 
panies should be allowed to build them. The Texas Rail- 
road Commission sat with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission representatives at the hearings. 

The proposed report by Commissioner Woodlock 
recommending against the application of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass (Southern Pacific) for authority to 
build 114 miles of new line, on the ground that the lower 
Rio Grande valley is adequately served by the Missouri 
Pacific system, was reported in last week’s issue. 

On March 19 the commission made public four addi- 
tional reports, covering rival applications of the Texas, 
Panhandle & Gulf, a newly organized independent com- 
pany, and subsidiaries of the Santa Fe and Burlington 
systems, for authority for lines serving the Panhandle and 
South Plains regions, and also an application of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific for a line from Amarillo, 
Tex., to Liberal, Kan. 

C. E. Boles, attorney-examiner, and E. Gray, engineer 
examiner, while expressing doubt as to the financial abil- 
ity of the new company, and criticizing its estimates, rec- 
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ommend that its project, with some modifications, be ap- 
proved by the commission provided it will afford assurance 
of proper financing and operation by relinquishing con- 
trol, within six months, to one of the major carriers other 
than the Burlington or Santa Fe, and comply with other 
conditions including the acquisition of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western, an existing short line, and make arrangements 
to give direct service to Plainview and Lubbock by exten- 
sion or by trackage rights. They recommend against grant- 
ing the applications of the Santa Fe and Burlington sub- 
sidiaries except on conditicn that the Panhadle company 
fails to meet the requirements recommended to be im- 
posed in its certificate within the six months. They rec- 
ommend a conditional certificate to the Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific, a subsidiary of the St. Louis-San Francisco, for 
27 miles, and in a separate report by Examiner-Attorney 
G. H. Mattingly the issuance of a certificate to the Rock 
Island is recommended. 

Most of the proposed reports include a consideration of 
the other applications. That in the Panhadle case says in 
part: 


Relinquishment of Control to 
a Major Carrier Recommended 


“Any conclusion as to the requirements of the public 
convenience and necessity in this proceeding necessarily 
involves a consideration of the applications to build into 
territory that would be tributary to the proposed line. The 
Pecos & Northern Texas Railway, a subsidiary of the 
Santa Fe, has pending before the commission two applica- 
tions, one recorded in Finance Docket No. 4747 to con- 
struct a line from Lider to Silverton, and the other under 
Finance Docket No. 4756 to construct a line from Plain- 
view to Dimmitt. Lider is on the Floydada branch of the 
Santa Fe about six miles east of Plainview. The Fort 
Worth & Denver South Plains Railway, a subsidiary of 
the Colorado & Southern, has pending an application re- 
corded in Finance Docket No. 4769 to construct a line 
from Estelline on the Denver through Plainview to the 
center of Castro county and another line from Silverton 
to Lubbock, crossing the first line at a point northeast of 
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Lockney, which is situated on the Santa Fe’s Floydada 
branch. These will be referred to as the Denver’s pro- 
posed lines. The Quanah has pending an application re- 
corded under Finance Docket No. 4959 to construct an 
extension of its line from MacBain to Floydada. The 
applicant, the Santa Fe and the Denver have one object 
in common, namely: to give rail facilities to areas now 
remote from a railroad. The applicant has another object 
in common with the Denver and the Quanah, namely: to 
afford a more direct outlet from the territory, especially 
the Plain, to Fort Worth, the East and the Southeast. 
The applicant has one object not shared by any of the 
other companies, namely to afford a through route from 
Tucumcari to Forth Worth. 

“If the applicant had strong financial backing which 
would give better assurances that it would be well located, 
well built and would have some reserves to sustain it in 
the early years of operation, it would seem best that it be 
granted a certificate and that the other applicants be de- 
nied. It would serve every purpose that would be served 
by the other lines except giving competitive rail facilities 
to the territory around Lockney, Plainview and Lubbock 
and one-line service to certain points, and would serve 
many purposes that would not be served by the other lines. 
By utilizing the Quanah’s line from Paducah to MacBain 
and its proposed extension from MacBain to Floydada and 
by constructing two lines from Floydada, one to Lubbock 
and the other to Plainview, the latter to be constructed 
only in the event that trackage rights cannot be secured 
over the Santa Fe’s line from Floydada to Plainview with 
the privilege of competing for traffic at both places, the 
applicant would meet every need that the other proposed 
lines are designed to meet and would strengthen the 
Quanah instead of diverting traffic from it. It would only 
remain for the applicant to see that its project is properly 
financed. Relinquishment of control of the applicant by 
its promoters in favor of one of the major carriers should 
afford assurance of proper financing and operation.” 


Recommended Findings 


The examiners therefore recommend findings that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require the construction by 
the Texas, Panhandle & Gulf of a line from Seymour, 
Tex., to Tucumcari, N. M., approximately 303 miles, at 
a cost estimated by the applicant at $7,177,500 but which 
the report estimates at $12,000,000, provided that, within 
six months from the date of the commission’s certificate, 
arrangements are perfected whereby (1) the applicant 
will acquire by lease or otherwise control of the Gulf, 
Texas & Western, and through the utilization of the ex- 
isting lines of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific and proposed 
extension and lines to be built from Floydada give direct 
service to Plainview and Lubbock, and (2) such control 
of the applicant will be acquired by a major carrier other 
than the Santa Fe or the Burlington or subsidiaries of 
either company as to assure the proper financing and oper- 
ation of the applicant’s proposed line. They also recom- 
mend that the commission should find that public con- 
venience and necessity will require the construction of 
lines from Floydada to Lubbock and Plainview, “provided 
all the arrangements for trackage rights, utilization of 
other lines, and stroke for carrier control herein suggested 
are effected,” and that neither should be constructed 
except under the conditions specified. 


Santa Fe and Burlington Applications 


The various projects are also considered at length in 
the report in the Pecos case, which says in part: 

“While one of the purposes of the provisions of para- 
graphs (18) to (21), inclusive, of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act is to protect existing carriers against 
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unnecessary and wasteful competition by rival carriers, 
it was clearly not the intention of Congress by these pro- 
visions to put a stop to all competitive railroad building. 
The intention to preserve competition in rail transporta- 
tion is manifest in numerous provisions of the act. Com- 
petition such as would result from building a more direct 
line from the South Plains to the east and southeast is not 
the kind the provisions of paragraphs (18) to (21) are 
intended to prevent. Such a line would not be a mere 
duplication of the Santa Fe’s lines. It could perform 
many transportation functions much more economically 
than they are being, and probably could be, performed by 
existing lines. None of the lines proposed by the Santa 
Fe’s rivals would parallel any of its lines to any great ex- 
tent. While the Santa Fe has indicated a willingness to 
construct a direct line to Ft. Worth if such a line is needed, 
and while the line which it might build might in some 
respects be superior to those proposed, some weight should 
be given to the advantages of competitive service to the 
principal rail centers of the South Plains. 

“The evidence indicates that the traffic of the South 
Plains would be sufficient to support a direct line to the 
east and southeast such as the Denver proposes, and that 
the loss of traffic by the existing lines through the con- 
struction of such competing line would not impair their 
ability to serve the public. Under all the circumstances 
it appears that the public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the construction of a more direct line from the South 
Plains to the south and southeast. Three companies are 
now before the commission proposing to provide such a 
line. The relative merits of the rival projects have been 
considered in the report proposed in the proceeding upon 
the application of the T. P. & G. to which reference is 
made for the conclusion there reached that the line pro- 
posed by the T. P. & G., supplemented by certain other 
lines suggested, should be built. If provisions for building 
those lines are not made within the time suggested, the 
Denver’s proposed main line from Estelline through 
Plainview to Dimmitt and its proposed branch to Lubbock 
should be built, and the Santa Fe’s proposed branch to 
Silverton should be built. The Denver’s proposed line 
from Plainview to Dimmitt would afford competitive ad- 
vantages not offered by the Santa Fe’s proposed branch 
and the Santa Fe’s proposed branch to Silverton would 
afford competitive advantages not offered by the Denver’s 
proposed branch to that place. 

“Upon all the facts the commission should find (1) that 
the future public convenience and necessity will require 
the construction by the Pecos & Northern Texas Railway 
Company of a branch line of railroad from Lider, Hale 
County, Tex., to Silverton, Briscoe County, Tex., pro- 
vided the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Company has 
not within six months from the date of the conditional 
certificate recommended to be issued in Finance Docket 
No. 3134, perfected certain arrangements and met certain 
conditions to be imposed in said certificate; (2) that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity do 
not require and will not require the construction by the 
Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Company of a branch 
line of railroad from a point near Plainview to Dimmitt, 
Castro County, Tex., described in the application in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 4756, provided certain other lines are 
built by the Ft. Worth & Denver South Plains Railway 
Company or the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Com- 
pany as recommended in this proceeding and in the pro- 
ceeding upon the application of the Texas Panhandle & 
Gulf Railroad Company in Finance Docket No. 3134: 
(3) that the future public convenience and necessity will 
require the construction by the Ft. Worth & Denver South 
Plains Railway Company of a line of railroad from 
Estelline, Hall County, Tex., through Plainview to a point 
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near the center of Castro County, Tex., and from a point 
on said line near Lockney, Floyd County, Tex., to Lub- 
bock, Lubbock County, Tex., as described in the applica- 
tion in Finance Docket No. 4769 and in this report, pro- 
vided the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Company 
has not within six months from the date of the conditional 
certificate recommended to be issued in Finance Docket 
No. 3134 perfected certain arrangements and met certain 
conditions to be imposed in said certificate, and (4) that 
the present and future public convenience and necessity 
do not require and will not require the construction by 
the Ft. Worth & Denver South Plains Railway Company 
of a line of railroad from a junction with its proposed 
main line near Lockney to Silverton, Tex., provided the 
Pecos & Notheren Texas Railway Company build its 
proposed branch line to Silverton as recommended herein 
or the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Company build 
its proposed line as recommended in the proceeding upon 
its application in Finance Docket No. 3134. 

“The conditional certificate issued to the Pecos & North- 
ern Texas Railway Company should provide that it is to 
become effective at the expiration of six months from the 
date of the certificate recommended to be issued to the 
Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railway Company and be of no 
force and effect, but null and void, if within six months 
from the date of the certificate recommended to be issued 
to the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Company that 
company has perfected the arrangements for constructing 
its lines as provided in the certificate to be issued to it. 
Similar provisions should be made in the conditional 
certificate to be issued to the Ft. Worth & Denver South 
Plains Railway Company. The application of the Pecos 
& Northern Texas Railway Company to construct its Dim- 
mitt branch and so much of the application of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver South Plains Railway Company as seeks 
a certificate to construct a branch to Silverton should be 
dismissed without prejudice to renewal if the other lines 
are not constructed to those places as authorized.” 

The proposed line from Lider to Silverton, approxi- 
mately 30 miles, is estimated to cost $825,212. The line 
from Plainview.to Dimmitt would be about 44 miles and 
the cost was estimated at $1,437,009. The line of the 
Fort Worth & Denver South Plains, with branches, would 
ageregate 202 miles at an estimated cost of $6,270,572. 

In Finance Docket No. 4959 the examiners recommend 
a finding that public convenience and necessity will re- 
quire the construction by the Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
of an extension from MacBain, Tex., to Floydada, Tex., 
27 miles, at a cost of $1,032,244, provided the Texas, 
Panhandle & Gulf has within six months met the condi- 
tions proposed for the certificate to be issued to it, and 
provided further that arrangements are made whereby 
the Texas, Panhandle & Gulf will acquire sole or joint 
control of the.applicant by purchase of stocks or otherwise 
or acquire perpetual trackage rights from Paducah to 
Floydada over the applicant’s line as extended. 

In Finance Docket No. 5009, the report proposed by 
G. H. Mattingly, attorney-examiner, recommends a find- 
ing that public convenience and necessity have been shown 
to require the construction by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway, through the agency of a Texas company, 
of a new line from Amarillo, Tex., to Liberal, Kan., 145 
miles, at an estimated cost of $7,342,596. This application 
was opposed by the Santa Fe and by the Beaver, Meade 
& Englewood. 


Forty-rour Crossinc Gates on the Ft. Wayne division of the 
Pennsylvania were run into and broken by automobile drivers 
during the month of January. The same division reports that 
for the 12 months of 1925, there were 224 such accidents; and in 
1924 there were 249. 
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Gooding Bill Defeated in Senate 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

HE Gooding bill, S. 575, intended to prohibit the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in the future 

from granting railroads fourth section relief to 
charge lower rates for a long haul than for a short haul 
to meet water competition, was defeated in the Senate on 
Wednesday, March 24, by a vote of 46 to 33. The vote 
followed a scattering debate extending over about two 
weeks, after the bill had been made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate on March 8, most of the speeches being 
made by Senators from the inter-mountain states, who 
formed the nucleus in favor of the bill, while speeches 
against it were made by Senators Bruce of Maryland, 
Fess of Ohio, and Deneen and McKinley of Illinois. 

A similar bill, but with even more drastic provisions and 
not confined to rates made to meet water competition, 
was passed by the Senate of the Sixty-Eighth Congress 
on May 19, last year, by a vote of 54 to 23, but the bill 
was tabled by the House Committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce after extensive hearings and an effort 
to include the bill as an amendment to the rivers and har- 
bors appropriation bill later was rejected in the Senate 
by a vote of 40 to 37. This year the fourth section com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League conducted 
an active campaign against the bill and Senators received 
a large number of telegrams, letters and resolutions by 
shippers and commercial organizations from nearly all 
sections of the country opposing the bill. 

The arguments made against the bill were based not 
only on the enormous disturbance of the rate structure 
which would follow in time as a consequence of the bill, 
although it did not propose to change rates previously 
authorized, but mainly on the fact that the bill would re- 
move discretion from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which had been created by Congress to solve rate 
problems and substitute the judgment of Congress in a 
subject of the most technical and complicated character. 
The decision of the commission denying the application 
of the transcontinental railroads for authority to make 
rates to the Pacific coast to meet canal competition, com- 
ing as it did while the debate was in progress, is con- 
sidered to have been a factor of importance in convincing 
Senators that the commission would not always use its 
discretion to accept the proposals made by the roads, al- 
though nine of the eleven commissioners had indicated 
their disapproval of the bill at the hearing before the 
Senate committee. 

Speeches were made on March 23 against the bill by 
Senator Deneen of Illinois and for it by Senator Gooding 
and Senator Pittman. 


Speeches in Favor 

Speeches in favor of the Gooding bill were made in the 
Senate on March 17 by Senator Pittman of Nevada and 
on March 18 by Senator Brookhart of Iowa. Senator 
Pittman explained Commissioner Esch’s dissenting opinion 
in the transcontinental case by saying that he “is interested 
in seeing the paper mills of Minnesota supply the Pacific 
Coast with paper” on the ground that “the Minnesota 
paper mills are located in the neighborhood from which 
Mr. Esch comes.” Mr. Esch is from the southern part 
of Wisconsin and has been located in Washington most 
of the time for many years. He said the advocates of 
the bill are not satisfied with the commission’s decision 
“because next year we might have seven men on the com- 
mission like the three who joined in this dissenting opin- 
ion.” Senator Gooding added that “it was the last two 
members appointed on the commission that changed the 
commission’s opinion.” Both he and Senator Pittman 
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voted against recommending the confirmation of Commis- 
sioner Woodlock. Senator Wheeler also said that the 
“shippers of that country constantly have hanging over 
their heads the threat that the policy may change.” In 
reply to a question by Senator Copeland Senators Wheeler 
and Gooding both said that the situation had not been 
changed at all by the recent decision and that “capital 
cannot be induced to invest where there have been dis- 
criminations in freight rates as long as the same body 
may permit them to exist again.” 

On March 22 additional speeches in favor of the Good- 
ing bill were made by Senators Ashurst of Arizona, Nye 
of North Dakota and Oddie of Nevada. 


Consolidation Bill Amended 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce gave fur- 
ther consideration on March 20 to the Cummins consoli- 
dation bill, including several amendments which he has 
made to it, and voted in favor of an amendment to in- 
crease the time allowed for voluntary consolidations, be- 
fore the commission would be required to promulgate a 
plan, from three years to five years. Senator Cummins 
has also amended the recapture provisions of the bill to 
provide that recapture shall be based on the average earn- 
ings for the three years prior to recapture. 


Hearing on Interest Bill 


Another hearing on the Gooding bill to provide for a 
refunding and reduction in interest rate on the indebted- 
ness of the railroads to the government was held by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce on March 19, at 
which Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, and Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, for 
the Jamison committee representing junior bondholders 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, appeared. The 
committee decided to hold another hearing on March 25 
and to call before it representatives of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and the National City Bank, reorganization managers, to 
meet the demand of Senators Couzens and Gooding for 
some assurance that if the $55,000,000 indebtedness of the 
St. Paul to the Treasury is refunded at a lower rate of 
interest the benefit will go to the stockholders rather than 
to the reorganization managers. Representatives of the 
Jamison committee had told the committee at the previous 
hearing that the reduction in interest rate would remove 
the necessity for so large an underwriting and thus reduce 
the reorganization fees, while it would also remove the 
necessity for so large an assessment on the stock. Both 
Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. Thom took the position that 
any failure to approve the bill because of any dissatisfac- 
tion with the reorganization managers would result to 
the detriment of the stockholders as well as of other 
roads and Mr. Thom urged the committee not to allow 
any feeling on the St. Paul situation to obscure their view 
of the purposes of the bill. Chairman Watson announced 
that the Treasury Department had approved the idea of 
allowing a period of 30 years for refunding and a re- 
duction in the rate from 6 to 4% per cent. 


Investigation of St. Paul Proposed 


An investigation of the affairs of the Chicago, Mil- 
watikee & St. Paul by a special committee of seven sena- 
tors is proposed in a resolution introduced in the senate 
on March 20 by Senator Gooding, of Idaho. He asked 
that it be referred to the committee on interstate com- 
merce, with the suggestion that it invite one or more mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to appear 
before it, including Commissioner Cox, who has charge of 
the investigation being made by the commission, and said 
that if he can satisfy the committee that the commis- 
sion is going to make a thorough investigation he would 
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not press the resolution. He said the people are entitled 
to a thorough investigation of the “conspiracy that now 
exists,” referring to a conspiracy in the past to “wreck 
the road” and to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., as “the greatest 
wreckers of all,” in asking for “unreasonable fees to re- 
organize the Milwaukee.” Senator Gooding had pre- 
viously spoken of his intention to propose such an inves- 
tigation, at hearings on the bill to reduce the interest rate 
on railroad indebtedness to the government. 

Following several days’ testimony by Commissioner 
Esch of the Interstate Commerce Commission before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce on 
several bills introduced by Representative Newton, some 
of them recommended by the commission and some by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, Alfred P. Thom, Jr., 
general solicitor of the Association of Railway Executives, 
testified on March 19 as to the views of the railways to- 
ward the four of the twelve bills. He said the proposed 
limitation of the time within which claims of short lines 
under section 204 must be presented to August 1 is too 
short and he suggested January 1, 1927. The commis- 
sion in the Bingham & Garfield case had reversed its in- 
terpretation of the law, and after holding that the roads 
were entitled to reimbursement for difference between 
what the roads had earned prior to federal control and 
during the control period, in that case had held that a 
road was not entitled to reimbursement unless it had suf- 
fered an actual “deficit.” It is expected that the case will 
go to the courts and the limitation proposed might expire 
before the law had been interpreted by the courts. Re- 
garding the bill to permit shippers to sue a delivering 
carrier, Mr. Thom said the railroads would not oppose it 
if an amendment were inserted providing that actions un- 
der it must be brought in a jurisdiction in which the de- 
fendant carrier operates. 


J. H. Beek Testifies 


Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, testified before the House com- 


mittee on coinage, weights and measures on March 19 in 


opposition to the Britten bill to require the adoption of 
the metric system. He said the league had adopted reso- 
lutions in 1920 against such legislation, on the ground that 
it would cause endless confusion and expense, and he 
pointed out the changes that would ensue in railway tar- 
iffs, bills of lading, the stencilling on cars and on mile- 
posts, as well as in records and specifications. 

Senator Trammel of Florida on March 17 submitted a 
resolution in the Senate to direct the committee on inter- 
state commerce to investigate “the present high freight 
and express rates being charged for the transportation 
of citrus fruits, other fruits, vegetables and other farm 
products, with a view to bringing about early action that 
will result in a substantial reduction in the existing freight 
and express rates, which represent an increase of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent over pre-war rates on such products.” 


Senate Committee Wants a Transportation Expert 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce would be 
authorized to employ a “transportation expert” at a salary 
of $7,500 a vear, under a resolution approved by the com- 
mittee and reported by Senator Gooding on March 20. 
The proposal grew out of a request that the committee be 
authorized to employ an assistant clerk at $2,500 a year, 
proposed in the Senate recently by Senator Gooding. It 
was then suggested that the committee ought to have a 
rate expert but Senator Cummins said that what was 
needed was an all-around man; but that it would be neces- 
sary to pay more than $2,500. The resolution was then 
referred back to the committee which approved Cummins’ 
suggestion as an amendment. 
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Woodlock Confirmation 
Debated in Senate 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
FTER a delay of a year, the question of confirming 
the President’s appointment of Thomas F. Wood- 
lock as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was taken up in the Senate on March 23 and 
debated for two hours and a half, after the Senate had 
voted 42 to 30 to conduct the debate in executive session, 
according to its usual practice in considering nominations. 
Prospects for favorable action, which for some time had 
been considered rather doubtful, were considerably im- 
proved by a statement from the White House earlier in the 
day that in making appointments to the commission here- 
after the South, Southwest and Pennsylvania would be 
given recognition, as much of the opposition to Mr. Wood- 
lock had been from Senators who have been complaining 
for some time that their sections had not been given recog- 
nition. Senator Reed, Republican, of Pennsylvania, has 
been particularly active in stirring up opposition and has 
been vigorous in his criticism of the commission’s decision 
in the lake cargo coal rate case, which he claims was dis- 
criminatory against Pennsylvania, but after the announce- 
ment from the White House he said he would be glad to 
support Mr. Woodlock. Some additional votes for Mr. 
Woodlock are believed to have been gained because he did 
not vote on the transcontinental fourth section case in the 
way that the advocates of the Gooding bill had predicted 
he would, and the story that he has been put on the com- 
mission to “put over” the Nickel Plate application was 
effectively shattered by the subsequent development that 
he took no part in the consideration of that case and that 
the commission decisively voted against it. 

The vote to adhere to the usual practice of debating the 
question in executive session was considered a defeat for 
the opponents of Mr. Woodlock, as the words “Wall 
Street” are assumed to carry much more weight when the 
galleries are occupied than behind the closed doors of the 
Senate chamber. Although no conclusion was reached, 
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Chairman Watson of the Senate committee said he would 
press for action before the week was out. There have 
been indications that the opponents of confirmation until 
recently have been praying for delay, either in hope that 
the President would withdraw the nomination or having 
in mind the possibilities of a filibuster toward the end of 
the session. At one time a poll of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce indicated 9 to 8 in favor of recom- 
mending confirmation, but a vote was postponed until the 
situation was reversed. Recently, however, it is believed 
that Mr. Woodlock has gained votes. 

Several different brands of politics have been involved 
in the controversy. The Democrats are never especially 
anxious to support a Republican President’s appointments 
and in this case argument has been made because Mr. 
Woodlock has occasionally voted for a Republican for 
special reasons. Then there has been the dissatisfaction 
of Senators with the regional distribution of commission 
appointments in addition to the natural opposition of the 
radicals and the extremists of the “farm bloc” to a man 
who had his training in Wall Street, although the Presi- 
dent stated at the time the appointment was made that 
what was needed was a man of financial experience on the 
commission to succeed Mr. Potter on Division 4, which 
passes on railroad security issues. These have pointed 
to many things in Mr. Woodlock’s writings, some of them 
many vears old, as indicating that he would not be suff- 
ciently ‘‘anti-railroad,” although the published criticisms 
have made no complaint of any action he has taken in a 
year of service on the commission. Even the religious 
question is said to have been an important factor influ- 
encing the votes of some of the Senators in whose states 
the K.K.K. vote is to be reckoned with. 


Fire PREVENTION Crews of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the 
year 1925, put out 290 fires, on property valued at $25,000,000. 
The loss was less than one-sixteenth of one per cent of the insur- 
ance value of the property endangered. Locomotives equipped 
with fire fighting apparatus put out 11 fires, in which the damage 
amounted to $394. 




























































































Express Train from Cologne to Dresden on the German State Railways 
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Eight Western Roads Plan Bus 
Operation 





Petition 1. C. C. for removal of obstruction to publication 


HE Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, and 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., with the concurrence of the Chicago & North 
Western, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the’ Western Pacific, 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to publish joint through passenger fares cov- 
ering transportation partly by rail and partly by motor 
bus, as reported briefly in the Railway Age ot March 20. 
The petitioning roads state that they all plan the inaugu- 
ration of motor bus service between certain points on 
their lines, some of them immediately and others ulti- 
mately. 

The position of the Union Pacific and the other roads 
is that a co-ordinated service for transporting passengers 
both by rail and by motor bus cannot be accomplished 
at the present time in accordance with rulings of the 
Tariff Division of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The difficulties encountered have had to do with the 
handling of interstate tariffs. 

Hearing Expected 

In acknowledging receipt of the petition, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through the Bureau of Traffic, 
has advised the petitioning roads that they are asking the 
waiver of an administrative ruling of the commission, 
which is the commission’s interpretation of what the law 
requires. It is expected that the submission of further 
arguments will be asked and that a date will soon be set 
for a hearing or conference on the petition. 

The plans of the Union Pacific and its subsidiary com- 
panies, and also, it is understood, of the other western 
roads involved in the present petition to the commission, 
call for their extensive use of motor buses and trucks 
as substitutes for certain branch line trains. When the 
present question has been acted upon by the commission 


of joint rail and bus fares 
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it is expected that the matter will be carried forward into 
the more general phase of motor truck operation, remov- 
ing the same obstacles to the provision of such service 
by the railways that exists with respect to bus operation 
by them. 

An abstract of the petition presented by the Union Pa- 
cific and the other western roads, describing the obstacle 
standing in the way of their operation of motor buses 
and suggesting means for its elimination, is published 
below. 


Abstract of Petition 


The transportation of passengers for hire by means 
of motor vehicles operated on public highways (referred 
to hereinafter as auto buses) has recently developed to 
such an extent in certain sections of the territory served 
by petitioners as to require it to be recognized and dealt 
with by petitioners as an established fact. Petitioners are 


persuaded that they cannot afford to leave the develop 


ment of this new mode of transportation entirely in the 
hands of others but that in order to protect their own 
interests and the better to serve the interests of the pub- 
lic, it is necessary that they shall themselves engage to 
some extent therein. 


Bus Operation Planned 


Petitioners contemplate (some of them immediately and 
the others ultimately) the inauguration of auto bus serv- 
ice between certain points on their lines. The service 
contemplated is the operation by the petitioning lines, in 
their own names or through subsidiary companies, of 
auto bus lines over routes paralleling their existing rail 
lines and serving the same stations; the said service to 
be merely an alternative one, available in lieu of the regu- 
lar train service at the option of the passenger, or a 
substitute for all passenger train service between the points 
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involved. It is anticipated that the latter will occur, if 
at all, only in the case of a few unimportant branch line 
points. Such auto bus service, in combination with the 
rail service, might constitute the first, last, or intermediate 
link in a through passenger movement. 

Through transportation partly by rail and partly by 
auto bus cannot be practically or feasibly furnished by 
your petitioners, nor can a proper correlation of the two 
services be so effected as to enable through passengers to 
enjoy the benefits resulting therefrom unless some reason- 
able and practicable way is provided for the publication 
of through passenger fares covering the combined service. 

The commission has not as yet announced whether 
or not it considers that it has jurisdiction over the service 
by auto bus contemplated by petitioners. In the opinion 
in Tariffs Embracing Motor Truck or Wagon Transfer 
Service, 91 I. C. C. 539, page 550, it was said of a closely 
analogous service: 


Developments in Motor Service 


“There is still another class of motor truck service 
which has developed since the hearing and which was not 
referred to in the record. Certain carriers are handling 
short-haul package freight between points on their lines 
on motor trucks instead of on local freight trains. The 
arrangement, it is said, is a step toward relieving rail- 
road facilities so as to expedite the handling of long dis- 
tance heavy freight for which railroad equipment and fa- 
cilities are better adapted than motor vehicles. No change 
is proposed in the rates and it is simply an alternative 
method of handling traffic between points already served 
by the carrier. As this situation was not before us on 
this record we express no opinion at this time as to our 
jurisdiction over such service and the manner in which 
the rates therefor are published.” 


Joint Fare Schedules Refused 


Although by its terms Rule 34 (h) of Tariff Circular 
No. 18-A has application only in case the commission has 
no jurisdiction over the auto bus service now under con- 
sideration, petitioners are advised that the commission’s 
Section of Tafiffs will not accept for filing tariff sched- 
ules naming through passenger fares applicable to the 
combined rail and auto bus service contemplated by pe- 
titioners unless the schedules are published in strict con- 
formity with the requirements of that rule. 

Petitioners allege that if said Rule 34 (h) has applica- 
tion to the publication of through fares covering the com- 
bined rail and auto bus service stated hereinbefore as 
contemplated by them, it is, as so applied, unreasonable 
and unnecessary. Its requirement that tariffs naming 
fares which include services not falling within the juris- 
diction of the commission must in each instance show 
separately the portion of the total fare applying to the rail 
service, and its further requirement which operates to estab- 
lish this separate portion of the total fare as the local fare for 
the rail service, makes the rule as a practical matter impos- 
sible of application in connection with the situation now 
under consideration. The enforcement of those require- 
ments in connection with the publication of the through 
fares now under consideration would involve wholly un- 
reasonable and unnecessary difficulties of publication and 
also result in many instances in wholly unreasonable and 
unnecessary reductions in the rail fares applicable to and 
from points of junction with the auto buses, thus, in prac- 
tical effect, prohibiting the publication of through fares 
covering the combined service and preventing the corre- 
lation of the two services in a practical and efficient 
manner. 

Petitioners allege that it does not require any radical 
modification of the commission’s present tariff regulations 
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in order to meet the practical conveniences and necessities 
of the situation in question and that such modification 
thereof as is required will not sacrifice any of the protec- 
tion which they now afford against violations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, but, on the contrary, will but 
serve to bring them more closely into accord with thé 
spirit and purpose of that Act and make them more 
adequately serve the public interest. Petitioners suggest 
the following as some of the different ways in which the 
situation may be taken care of by tariff publication: 


Suggestions for Relieving Situation 


(a) By the publication of an item in an individual 
circular of the carrier performing the auto bus service 
specifying the points on its lines between which such 
service is operated and providing for the application of 
the regularly established through rail fares to combined 
rail and auto bus service. In connection with this item, 
if deemed necessary by the commission, may be set out for 
information that part of the through fare which will be 
allocated to each bus service. 

(b) Ina way similar to that provided in Ruling No. 
72 of Tariff Circular No. 18-A for taking care of through 
fares involving service over a non-concurring foreign 
line ; that is, by filing with the commission a statemert of 
the divisions of the through fares accruing to that part of 
the service which is performed by auto bus. 


(c) By regarding the auto bus as being used by the 
carrier in connection with which it is operated merely as 
an agency in the performance of the services covered by 
the through fares and permitting that carrier to file with 
the commission a circular, similar to the absorption cir- 
culars so familiar in connection with freight traffic, set- 
ting out the amounts to be allowed for the services by 
auto bus and providing for its absorption thereof out of 
the through fares (or out of its proportion, in the case 
of joint through fares). 

Petitioners pray that they be given an opportunity 
through informal conference, or by any such other means 
as may be satisfactory to the commission, to present to 
the commission facts and arguments in support of the 
allegations of this petition, and that thereafter the com- 
mission (a) determine whether or not it has jurisdiction 
of said auto bus service performed by carriers subject to 
the Act, in their own names or through subsidiary com- 
panies, in conjunction with their rail service, and, if it 
be determined that such service is not subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission, (b) modify Rule 34 (h) of 
Tariff Circular 18-A so as to permit the publication in a 
reasonable and practicable manner of through fares cov- 
ering the combined rail and auto bus service stated herein 
as contemplated by petitioners. Petitioners also pray for 
any other and further relief in the premises to which the 
commission may find them to be entitled. 


N. C. & St. L. Plans 
to Operate Buses 


HE Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis plans to 

replace passenger train service with motor bus 

service between Cowan, Tenn., and Coalmont if a 
petition now pending before the Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Tennessee for authority to discontinue 
the train service is granted. Motor bus operation will be 
carried on through a subsidiary corporation to be known 
as the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Motor Transit 
Company. 






































































‘cst of Bus Operation is Greatiy Affected by Road Conditions 


What Does It Cost ‘To Operate 
Buses and Trucks? 


Uniformity in estimates impossible because of importance 
of local factors 


(Two discussions of the question of estimating the cost 
of operation of motor buses and trucks are presented be- 
low. While not conclusive and largely theoretical in basis, 
they indicate clearly the importance of many contributing 
factors on total costs. These discussions are intended 
merely to open up the matter, now important to many 
railways, of the cost of motor vehicle operation. Other 
contributions to this subject will be published from time 
to time in the future —EpIrTor. ) 


Operating Costs of Motor Buses* 


ROM time to time there is considerable discussion 
of the value of cost figures for operating motor 
buses, and too much consideration is undoubtedly 
given to figures obtained from companies which are al- 


ready operating buses. 
The investigation of the operating cost of an actual 
operation, the actual keeping of cost figures and the esti- 








A Bus Designed for Mountain Operation Where Costs are 
Heavy 


mating of cost of operation are all separate subjects and 
should not be confused. To the man who is concerning 
himself with bus costs, it might be suggested that he im- 
press on his mind that there is no such thing as “normal 
costs” or “average costs.” It is, of course, possible to 
take the cost of a great number of operations and divide 
them by the number of operations and to say that is an 


average cost of all of them. But this figure when arrived 








*Prepared hy the International Motor Company, New York. 


at is absolutely worthless as a guide and is frequently mis 
leading. 

Anyone making a study of a bus project naturally in- 
vestigates the cost of operation and should guard against 
being misled by statements regarding costs which are 
made without proper study of the conditions or without 
taking into account all of the items which must be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive estimate. 

The total cost is the summation of a large number of 
items which are subject to great variation according to 
conditions of service, design and performance of the par- 
ticular bus under consideration, the nature of the body, 
the quality of the maintenance, the care exercised by the 
driver, the traffic and road conditions under which the 
bus is to operate (which embraces grades and the condi- 
tion of paving) and the amount of work which the bus 
must perform not only in miles run, but in loads carried. 

Several of the cost items are variables which are not 
affected equally by differences in operating conditions. 
Therefore, the cost of operating a bus will not only vary 
under different conditions but when operated under the 
same conditions will vary proportionately with its average 
mileage for a given period. For this reason average oper- 
ating costs mean but little and it is a mistake to assume 
that costs given by bus operators, even when derived from 
actual experience, will apply. In the first place, few op- 
erators keep accounts which are either accurate or so com- 
prehensive that they should be taken as the basis of aver- 
age figures. In the second place, those who do keep ac- 
counts in a systematic manner are not usually willing to 
divulge them. Moreover, the cost accounting systems em- 
ployed by different operators vary so much that direct 
comparisons are misleading unless the figures are properly 
analyzed. 

So-called normal or average costs, even when honestly 
compiled by the most earnest and intelligent operators, 
are useless to prospective bus operators who are unable 
to determine by analysis and revision how far above or 
below such arbitrary figures their own costs may be. Con- 
sequently, the only safe way of predicting what operating 
costs may reasonably be expected from any given instal- 
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lation is to make a careful and comprehensive estimate 
based on the actual conditions relating to the projected 
operation. Such an estimate can apply only to the par- 
ticular installation for which it is made, being based on 
specific operating conditions, with values placed on each 
factor in the proper degree as determined by the con- 
ditions. A method is shown below of estimating bus 











Many Factors Affect Truck Operating Costs 


operating costs to which the principles above outlined and 
the further analysis given below have been applied. 


The operating costs divide themselves into three distinct’ 


groups : 
Fixed charges. 
Maintenance Charges. 
Running Charges. 
Fixed charges include: 


Investment. 

Interest on investment. 
Insurance. 

License. 


The investment must be amortized in the life of the bus 
to provide for its replacement. A conservative mileage 
life is used in computing this cost as the bus is written 
off in 250,000 miles. Buses have given greater mileage 
than this when well cared for and run on good roads and 
buses still in operation have given more than twice that 
mileage. The second item covers the cost of carrying the 
investment. The insurance as shown gives a maximum 
coverage and eliminates the possibility of a heavy loss 
from accident. 

The Maintenance Charges include: 


Garaging. 

Labor for washing, lubricating, etc. 
Chassis and body repairs. 

Chassis and body overhaul. 

Repainting. 

Miscellaneous garage supplies and materials. 
Substitute buses. 


Garaging includes the items of storage, heat, light and 
washing. Ample allowance has been made for this and 
it is believed that the figures can be materially bettered 
in actual operation. 

The maintenance may vary considerably under varying 

conditions of garaging and upkeep. The care of upkeep 
and efficiency of inspection will have a great effect on the 
cost of operation. Efficiency in these items means eco- 
nomical operation. 
_ Chassis repair includes the items of repair which are 
ound necessary from time to time while the bus is in 
service. Proper inspection will reduce this item, whereas 
casual inspection will cause it to mount up due to worn 
parts, lack of lubrication, breakdown from loose bolts 
and improper adjustment. 

Repainting and overhaul are items which are affected 
by proper garaging and inspection, inasmuch as delay in 
making repairs due to inadequate inspection or proper 
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shop facilities result in much greater cost of maintenance 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

The cost of a substitute bus is placed at a figure which 
represents the daily charge of an idle vehicle, that is, the 
operating cost less driver, fuel, oil, etc. 

Running Charges include: 

Wages of operator. 
Gasoline. 

Oil 

Tires. 

The drivers’ wages should be adequate for the em- 
ployment of good, careful men for this work. Economy 
in gasoline and oil can be obtained by proper inspection 
and adjustment. Good supervision will keep down the 
cost of running supplies. Tires must be replaced, and 
the cost per mile is the wholesale price divided by the 
mileage which it is estimated a set of tires will give. 


Costs Vary with Mileage 


Inasmuch as the operating costs are made up of cer- 
tain charges which are fixed on a time basis and other 
charges which are fixed on a mileage basis, it is apparent 
that the cost per mile will vary with the average daily 
mileage. The items fixed on a time basis are therefore 
distributed in proportion to the mileage in determining 





EstiMATED OPERATING Costs 
CITY TYPE BUS 
Cost of Equipment (Per Bus) 


CCT TT TT CT Te Ce eet Peer ..++ $4,750.00 
eT eT ere 3,250.00 
Pneumatic tires 24 in. by 7 in., extra charge...........-.-++ee0s 400.00 
MeOCtrie GINCTIRS GRE BORE GUGTTER. ..ccccccccccccncccicsecsvces 285.00 
ee ee re er 45.00 
EE I 6nd bab Wht GReU een eh eed 0005 ORCS 606d 0RSs ooh ete beels 100.00 
EE cc Sie bincabanwenbase oewbowkas bb abceunan ean See oEE eieS 388.25 
,. 2. ewerereree Tr rere. ste eer ees me Ure $9,218.25 
SPOR CUPNOEINORE BTUEO OE GOBER. kok occ ccciescenccieocsices 930.00 
Be I 5 i ckN Sb orb Neck abes Ki mieS ha cad ieen tans $8,288.25 
Cost of Insurance (Per Bus) 
(New York City Rate 1925) 
Fire, theft and transportation. .........csccccesces a ac $58.80 
Coe ENO GID nc ccccccceccveonces ea EP eee 127.50 
Property damage $1,000 limit............... Sieneiladn verona ewe 100.00 
Public liability $20,000/50,000 limits........ ciated. al 4k ies ie 954.45 
re ND Or Sind bk he occ ccktcisccadsacs Lenhiaee $1,240.75 
Elements of Time and Distance 
Working Gay8 Per YORT...scccccscccsccssscccsccesocessseseseens 365 
Amortization period in miles........ PTE Cr tere rere 250,000 
SE Ne I io vba ee cs descr cn de ekeedecbsnccepenewe 100 
Average miles per bus day................  ihvare price tila oan ee eal 150 
SI Ce ND Ga oh coer vce eiinescceaces tan icenennes 200 


Investment Charges— Cost per mile 


Mil d 
i es per day 





/ — a 
100 150 200 
Amortization on net investment of $8,288.25 in 
Se GEE 6 cide Weenewbegtbisundaeenenes $0.033 $0.033 $0.033 
Interest on one-half of total investment of 
$9,218.25 or $276.55 per annum...........+.. .007 005 .004 
Insurance on equipment as per schedule on pre- 
ee errr ee .034 .023 .017 
License for state of New York, $67.50.......... .002 001 .001 
Total investment charges..............000. $0.07¢ $0.062 $0.055 
Maintenance Charges—- 
Garage rent, light and heat at $25 per bus 
ER: bu cidon¥ eds one 5 65503K6 42 enarebereeed $0.008 $0.006 $0.004 
Labor for washing, cleaning, polishing, lubricating 
and adjusting at $5 per week............... .005 .005 .005 
Repairs and renewals of chassis and body....... .008 .008 .008 
Overhaul of chassis and hody.............cce+0e .016 .016 .016 
Painting of chassis and hody................... .003 .003 .003 
Miscellaneous garace supplies and materials..... .002 .002 .002 
One substitute bus pro-rated for fleet of 10..... .012 .010 .009 
Total maintenance charges................ $0.054 $0.050  $0.047 


Running Charges— 


Wages of operator at $0.70 per hour (mean bus 
speeds 7, 10 and 12 miles per hour, re 





Cn eT eee Terre ee ee $0.100 $0.070 $0.058 
jascline at 20 cents per gallon, running 6 mile 
i RS, eh Ree gi ees eee dakaieke eee .033 .033 .033 
Oil at 60 cents per gallon, running 200 miles per 
Ria es ei De ge .003 .003 .003 
Tires, repairs and renewals................... .040 .040 .040 
rs... §.. eer $0.176 $0.146 $0.134 
Total estimated cost per mile.............0e000: 306 .258 236 


Total estimated cost per day......+.sececececes 30.60 38.70 47.20 
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the estimated cost per mile for buses operating at various 
daily mileages. 

The “wages of operator” are figured at 70 cents an 
hour, this rate being divided by the “mean bus speed” 
factor. The speeds of the buses are assumed to be 7 
miles per hour for the bus which runs 100 miles per day, 
10 miles per hour for the bus which runs 150 miles per 
day and 12 miles per hour for the bus which runs 200 
miles per day. Buses making great daily mileages usu- 


st 





Railroads Operating Trucks and Buses are Watching Their 
Costs Closely 


ally attain them by running at comparatively high speeds 
and it will be seen that this results in reducing the cost 
per mile for the operators’ wages to a considerable de- 
gree. As this is the largest cost item, it is also the great- 
est variable charge. 

The estimate shows that the same type of bus costs 
$0.306 per mile when run 100 miles per day and $0.236 
per mile when run 200 miles per day, a difference of 
$0.07 per mile. This illustrates the important influence 
of speed and the resultant mileage on the operating cost 
per mile. The distribution of the items of interest on the 
investment, insurance, license fee and garage rent ac- 
count for the balance of the variations in the cost per 
mile. 

The above example is cited on the assumption that the 
buses running 100, 150 and 200 miles, respectively, are 
all being operated under similar conditions, excepting for 
speed and mileage. Other variables such, for instance, 
as bad paving conditions which reduce the life of tires, 
and steep grades which increase the gasoline consump- 
tion, are important factors which must be given their 
proper values. 


The Cost of Motor Truck Operation* 


Experienced motor truck operators have found it diff- 
cult to standardize operating costs owing to the existence 


of so many varying factors which influence costs. For 
example, the weight of the loads, the condition of the 
roads, the number of grades, the skill of the drivers and 
the care used in maintaining the trucks all have an in- 
fluence on the ultimate cost of operation. 

Two trucks, each operated by different firms, might 
cover identically the same routes and carry approximately 
the same loads, and yet show a variation of 25 per cent 
in the cost of operation and maintenance. In one case, 
however, a careful driver would be used and the trucks 
would be well cared for at the garage. In the other 
case, a less skillful driver might be used and carelessness 
might exist in the maintenance of the trucks. 

It is generally conceded, however, by motor truck own- 
ers, that high quality in workmanship and materials and 
correct mechanical design are essential factors and should 
exist in the motor truck, if low ultimate cost is to be ob- 





*Prepared by the National Motor Truck Committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce 
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tained. Given these factors, plus care in operation and 
maintenance, the lowest possible cost is assured. 

This does not mean that the motor truck is the most 
practicable means of transportation under every possible 
condition because the railroads, steamboat and steamship 
lines, interurban electric roads and the motor truck have 
their respective fields of operation, and where conditions 
indicate that one method of transportation will give the 
best results, obviously that method is best to use when 
it is available. 

The examples of cost here given are not exceptional 
and should not be regarded as the lowest which it is pos- 
sible to obtain. Where particularly adverse conditions 
exist it might not be possible to operate at these costs no 
matter how much care might be exercised. The costs are 
relative and show the difference in the cost of operating 
different units under certain conditions. In other words, 
if it costs a certain sum to operate a two-ton truck for 
a given number of miles, under certain conditions, there 
should be a fixed relation between that cost and the cost 
of operating and maintaining a five-ton truck under the 
same conditions. 

3 to 
2ton 3% ton 5 ton 
Estimated cost of average annual fixed charges, such as 


fire, theft, liability, property damage and collision in- 
_ surance, license and registration fees $225 $275 $300 


These costs will vary in different states and in differ- 
ent localities. They should be regarded as an average 
approximation. To find the daily cost of operation, the 
fixed charges should be divided by the number of days 
per year that the truck is in service. 
3 to 


2ton 3%ton Ston 
Operating cost per mile, including gasoline, lubricants, 
tires and ordinary repairs $0.09 $0.11 


Many variations are possible in the foregoing costs, 
owing to the difference in the cost of gasoline, care in 
maintenance, condition of roads, which affect both me- 
chanical costs and tire costs, and similar items of ex- 
penditure. 


$0.14 


5 ton 


$6.00 


3 to 
2ton 3% ton 

The following figures have been used as a basis for 
figuring cost of driver’s daily wages $5.00 $5.50 


Based upon the foregoing costs, the following esti- 
mates of the total cost of operating motor trucks for 
different mileages per day have been obtained. It should 
be noted that the item of depreciation has been omitted 
in arriving at cost. This should be included before the 
true cost is obtained but as it is dependent on the origi- 
nal quality of the truck, and on its probable life as de- 
termined by the amount of use and care, it is largely a 
matter for each owner to decide. 

The annual fixed charges have been divided by 200, es- 
timating that the truck will be used 200 days in the year. 

If used more days, the fixed charges would be de- 
creased proportionately ; if used a less number of days, 
there would be an increase in the daily fixed charge. 





Datty Cost oF OPERATION 


20 30 «40—s—«S0 80 —:100 
miles miles miles miles i miles miles 
per per per per per 
day day day day y day 


- $1.13 $1.13 $1.13 
4.50 7.20 
5.00 5.00 5.00 


$13.33 


2 Ton Trucks— 
Fixed charges... 
Operating cost... 
Driver’s wages.... 

$10.63 

3-3% Ton Trucks— 
Fixed charges..... 
Operating cost.... 
Driver’s wages.... 


$1.38 
8.80 
5.50 


"$15.68 


$1.38 
5.50 
5.50 


$12.38 


$13. 48 


$10.18 


- $9. 08 

5 Ton Trucks— 
Fixed charges..... $1.50 
Operating cost.... 2.80 
Driver’s wages.... 6.00 


Total $10.: 30 


$1.50 
11.20 
6.00 


$18.70 


%. 50 $1.50 
8.40 
6.00 


$15.90 


$1.50 
4.206 
6.00 


$11.70 





















New Haven Adds 57 Buses to Fleet 


New England Transportation Company’s new acquisitions 
supplied by four manufacturers 


HE New England Transportation Company, bus 
operating subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, has recently placed in service 
51 new motor coaches, more than doubling its fleet of 
highway passenger equipment. Six Mack buses have 
been ordered still more recently from the International 
Motor Company. The order for the 51 new buses was 

















Fageol Company Bus Purchased by New England Transporta- 
tion Company 


divided as follows: 20 type Y parlor motor coaches from 
the Yellow Coach & Manufacturing Co. ; 16 type Z parlor 
motor coaches from the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany; and 15 parlor type “safety” coaches from the 
Fageol Company, now operated by the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co. Designed to meet the specifica- 
tions found most essential in motor bus construction by 
the experience of the New England Transportation Com- 











Interior View of New England Parlor Coach 


pany, these motor coaches embody many of the latest 
developments in motor coach design. 

The chassis manufactured by the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company, are fitted with bodies 
made by the Lang Body Comp&ny, and have a seating 
capacity of 30 passengers in addition to the driver. The 
rear end of these buses is fitted up as a baggage com- 
partment but also contains folding seats to permit the 
section to be used for either luggage or passengers as 
required. In addition, there is a baggage rack extending 
the length of the top of the bus, this being accessible by 
means of a ladder at the rear. 

The buses are of the parlor car type and the main en- 
trance is at the front on the right side. In addition there 
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is an emergency door at the left rear and a baggage door 
at the right rear side of the buses. The seats are of the 
individual parlor car type with arm rests and divided 
backs and are made of wicker with detachable double 
cushions, the cushion backs and arm rests being covered 
in brown leather. The side panels. are covered with fab- 
ric leather to match the seats and the sidé post panels and 
roof head lining are finished in mahogany.’ The floors 
are covered with linoleum. 

These buses are heated from the exhaust from the en- 
gine, ventilation being supplied by four roof ventilators. 
The interior is lighted by glass dome lights. 

The Yellow coaches are powered by a six-cylinder 

















Pierce Arrow Bus in Service of New England Transportation 
Company 


sleeve valve engine and the brakes are of the four-wheel 
pneumatic type. The front wheels are single and the rear 
dual, all having pneumatic tires. 

The Pierce-Arrow buses have a capacity of 27 passen- 
gers. The bodies were manufactured by the Buffalo 
Body Corporation. The seats are covered in brown Spanish 
leather and are of special design, being equipped with 
double spring and air cushions. The bodies are equipped 
with four doors: a right hand service door which is the 
main entrance to the coach, a front emergency door at 




















Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. Bus in New England Trans- 
portation Company Service 


the left of the driver, a baggage door at the right rear 
and a left rear emergency door. The baggage space in 
the rear measures 40 in. long and 86 in. wide and is 
equipped with five folding seats. 

The lighting, heating and ventilating equipment is simi- 
lar to that in the Yellow coaches. The exterior of the 
buses is finished in rich maroon to conform with the stand- 
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ard body color of the New England Transportation Com- 
pany. 

The buses ate equipped with six-cylinder dual valve 
engines and have other mechanical equipment similar to 
that of the Yellow coaches. 

The chassis and bodies of the Fageol motor buses pur- 
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doors as well as across the rear windows. The door 
equipment and facilities for ventilation, heating and light- 
ing are similar to those already described. The Fageol 
coaches, like the Pierce-Arrow coaches, are equipped with 
pneumatic shock absorbers, both front and rear. The 
Fageol coaches also are powered by a six-cylinder engine. 











A Mack Bus for the New England Transportation Company 


chased by the New England Transportation Company 
were built by the Fageol Company. Like the others, they 
are equipped with the individual parlor type chairs made 

















Interior of Baggage Compartment 


of wicker and having cushions and arm rests covered with 
brown leather. The head lining is covered with velour 
and the floor with heavy carpet. The baggage compart- 
ment is protected by nickel plated guard rails on the rear 


The coaches of all three manufacturers are equipped 
with silk window curtains, mechanically operating win- 
dows, nickeled fixtures and other provisions for the com- 
fort and good appearance of the coaches that are custom- 
ary in the parlor car type. 

The Mack buses seat 25 passengers, baggage space be- 
ing provided on the roof. The bodies were built by the 
Lang Body Company. The chairs are of wicker, finished 


in genuine leather and provided with two cushions, one 


spring and the other air. The side panels and overhead 
are finished in textile leather to match the upholstery of 
the chairs. The floor consists of six layers topped with 
battleship linoleum. There are three doors—the regular 
passengers’ door on the right forward, a driver’s door 
opposite it on the left, and an emergency exit to the rear 
left. 

The engine is the four-cylinder Mack standard. Brak- 
ing is mechanical, the footbrake operating on the rear 
wheel drums and the hand brake on the drive shaft. The 
coaches are provided with Mack standard rubber shock 
insulators. 











General Motors Tractor with Trailer 
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Maine Central Operates Buses 
and Trucks 






Local collection and delivery on freight routes by company’s 
own trucks—Railroad officers in charge 


subsidiary corporation, the Samoset Company, the 

operation of motor buses and trucks in freight and 
passenger service. Its operations have been curtailed 
somewhat owing to the heavy snows of the Maine winter, 
but they will begin again shortly with the disappearance 
of the snow. One route, the motor truck route between 
Bangor and Bar Harbor, has been in operation all winter 
long. 

The Samoset Company will, with the approval of the 
Public Utilities Commission, operate buses on two routes 
this spring and summer, i.e., from Portland to Naples 
(with an extension of service to Bridgton and Harri- 
son) and from Bangor to Bar Harbor. Both of 
these services cover approximately 45 miles of route. 
The first named route, i.e., Portland to Harrison, as will 
be seen from the map, does not parallel the railroad’s 
tracks except at the termini. The highway service, how- 


T= Maine Central last year began, through a 
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The Maine Central, Showing Highway Routes 


ever, will make possible some curtailment in train service 
on the Bridgton & Saco River, which is a subsidiary com- 
pany operating a narrow gage line from Bridgton Junction 
to Harrison. The Samoset Company last summer oper- 
ated trucks in freight service on the Portland-Harrison 
route and will’ do so again this year. 


Highway Route Avoids Ferry Trip 


The highway route from Bangor to Bar Harbor, upon 
which the company now provides freight service and upon 
which it will operate motor buses if the Public Utilities 
Commission consents, parallels the railroad from Bangor 
to Ellsworth. At this point the highway leaves to take 
advantage of the bridge leading to Mount Desert Island. 
Railroad entry to Bar Harbor is secured by an eight-mile 
ferryboat trip, which the highway route obviates. Motor 
truck service isnow operated on this route. "The company 
has asked the Public Utilities Commission, in the event 
that it does not see fit to issue the certificate for bus 
operation from Bangor to Bar Harbor, that it at least 
grant a permit for that part of the route from Ellsworth 
to Bar Harbor. 
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Local Pick-up and Delivery 
Similar to Independent Operations 


Where highway service is provided, the company aims 
to give the same kind of service that any highway carrier 
would give; it does not use the motor vehicle as a sub- 
stitute for trains, giving station to station service only. 
The company’s motor trucks make store-door collections 
and deliveries and the buses stop at points other than 
railroad stations to pick up and discharge passengers. 
The company is actuated by the belief these services 
constitute a considerable part of the popularity of the 
motor vehicle in the eyes of the public and that, if the 
railroad is to give motor service, it must give all that 
goes with it if it is to succeed in its endeavors. Nor does 
the company feel that a railroad-operated motor route 
should slavishly parallel the rail line in all cases; instead 
it should seek out a good highway and an economically 
justifiable route, regardless of whether it parallels the 
railroad exactly or not; if railroads are to go into the 
highway business and compete successfully with inde- 
pendents they must be as free from restrictions as the 
independents are, or they will work under a severe handi- 
cap. Furthermore, the railroad has not discontinued any 
train service between Bar Harbor and Bangor as a result 
of its motor operations. These operations were. wunder- 
taken on their own merits, 

Motor truck service Can be undertaken without the 
necessity of securing the permission of the Public Utilities 
Commission. This is, of course; not the case with motor 
bus service. As stated above, the application for the 
Bangor-Bar Harbor bus permit is now before the state 
commission. That for the line from Portland to Harri- 
son has been approved by the commission, the portion of 
the route from Portland to Naples having been secured 
by purchase from an independent operator. 


Equipment Owned and Operating Costs 


The Samoset Company owns seven heavy-duty (2-ton) 
Reo speed wagons, two 29-passenger Fageol parlor type 
buses, a 29-passenger Mack city type bus and a Cadillac 
limousine. ‘Traffic on the Portland-Naples route has been 
handled during the winter months by .the independent 
operator with the limousine. . Traffic is of course much 
lighter in the winter than in the summer owing to the 
tourist and summer vacationist traffic during the warmer 
months. Buses and trucks both are operated by one man 
without a helper. The company has kept a careful check 
on costs of highway service during the past season and has 
arrived at the following costs per mile, everything (main- 
tenance, depreciation, interest, wages, operating expenses, 
overhead, etc.) included: 20.9 cents for trucks and 22.8 
cents for buses. 


Railroad Officers in Complete Charge 


The Samoset Company operates hotels as well as 
highway vehicles, but the two operations are kept =—s 
separate. Morris McDonald, president of the railroad, 
president of the Samoset Company. Dana C. ~ bane sch 
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vice-president>and general manager of the railroad, is 
managing director of the Samoset Company’s transporta- 
tion lines. He is in charge of all the highway activities, 
determination of routes, applications to Public Utilities 
Commission, operating practices, records, and purchasing 
and specifications of equipment. He may, of course, and 
does, call upon other departments of the railroad— 
accounting, legal, traffic, purchasing, etc-—for such assist- 
ance as they can give in their own particular fields. Oper- 
ation of highway vehicles supervised by railroad 
employees and a portion of this expense is assumed by 
the Samoset Company, under an agreement that any 
financial benefits or deficits from the operation are to 
accrue to the railroad. 


is 


C. & S. Subsidiary Co- 
Ordinates Rail and Bus Service 
HROUGH recent arrangements providing for in- 
terchangeable tickets, the co-ordination of rail- 
way train and motor bus service for passengers 


between Denver, Colo., and Boulder, has been completely 


~~ * * 
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In addition to making tickets interchangeable, good for 
passage via either electric trains or motor buses, the 
schedules operated by the railway and its bus subsidiary, 
have been arranged so as to supplement each other rather 
than compete, thus providing a considerably greater fre- 
quency of service between Denver and Boulder. The 
accompanying schedule shows how the departure and ar- 
rival times of the trains and buses have been fixed so as 
to avoid conflict and shorten the gaps between trains. 

It will be noted that the electric trains and motor buses 
alternate to a large degree, there being six buses each 
way daily between Denver and Boulder and 13 electric 
trains. How this provides a better service to patrons is 
readily seen. For example, a passenger going from Den- 
ver to Boulder who missed the 9 a. m. train on the electric 
line, would have to wait until 11 a. m. for another train 
if there were no bus service. With a motor bus leaving 
at 10:15 a. m., however, the passenger is able to avoid 
this inconvenience, reaching his destination about an hour 
sooner. Similarly a passenger, unable to leave Denver 
on the 12:01 p. m. train and not being willing to wait for 
the 2 p. m. train, would make the trip on the motor bus 
leaving Denver at 1 p. m., and so on throughout the day. 
Briefly, the co-ordination of railway and highway service 
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One of the Four Parlor Type Buses Operated by the Denver & Interurban 


effected. ‘This complete service is rendered by the Denver 
& Interurban, an electric line operating between Denver 
and Boulder. The Denver & Interurban is a sub- 
sidiary of the Colorado & Southern and in turn controls 
a subsidiary of its own, the Denver & Interurban Motor 
Co., which operates the motor buses. 


Denver & 


by the Denver & Interurban has reduced the waiting in- 
terval between trains from approximately two hours, con- 
sidering train service alone, to less than one hour. This 
same convenience, of course, is offered to patrons en route 
from Boulder to Denver. Incidentally, it is notable that 
tickets of the Colorado & Southern are honored on either 


INTERURBAN 





TRAIN AND MOTOR BUS SCHEDULES 


Denver TO BouLpER 
Electric Bus 
9:00 a. m. 10:15 a. 
10:12 a.m. 11:35 a. 


Electric 
12:01 p.m. 
1:13 p.m. 


Bus 
7:00 a. m, 
8:20 a. m. 


Electric 
8:00 a. m. 
9:13 a. m. 


Electric 
6:20 a. m. 
7:26 a. m. 


Ly 
Arr 


Denver 
Boulde: 
DENVER TO BRovuLpER 
_ Electric 
5:00 p. m. 


6:12 p.m. 


Electric 
9:25 p.m. 
10:33 p.m. 


Electric Electric 
4:00 p. m. 
} F 


13 p. m. 


Electric 
3:00 p.m. 
4:13 p. m. 


Electric 

Lv. Denver pes 2:00 p. m. 

Arr. Boulder . 3:12 p.m. 
Denver & INTERURBAN 

TRAIN AND ' MOTOR BUS SCHEDULES 


Bouctper TO’ DENVER 


Electric Bus 
9:30 a.m, 10:00 a. m. 
10:37 a. m. 11:20 a. m. 


Bovtper To Denver 


Fleetric Electric Electric 
3:30 p.m. : . m. :30 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 
4:37 p.m. 6:37 p.m, 


Electric 
1:30 p.m 


2:37 p.m. 


Electric 
12:30 p. m. 
1:37 p.m. 


Bus 
12:01 p. m. 
1:20 p. m. 


Electric 
10:30 a. m. 
11:37 a.m. 


Electric 
7:30 a.m. 
8:37 a.m. 


Electric 
6:30 a.m. 
7:37 a. m. 


Boalder 
Denver 


Lv. 
Arr 
Electric 
10:40 p.m. 
11:45 p.m 


Bus 
0 p. m. 
0 p.m. 


Electric 
9:40 p. m. 
10:43 p. m. 


Electric 
7:30 p.m. 
8:37 p. m. 


Electric 
6:30 p.m, 
7:37 p.m. 


Bus 
2:45 p.m, 
4:05 p. m. 


Lv. Boulde: 


6: 
Arr. Denver 7: 
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the electric trains or the motor buses of the Interurban 
between Denver and Boulder. 

The Denver Interurban Motor Company operates four 
type Y motor buses, manufactured by the Yellow Coach 
& Truck Manufacturing Co., Chicago. These buses have 
a seating capacity of 30 passengers, the seats being of the 
divided parlor car chair type with arm rests. The en- 
trance is at the front, there being an additional emergency 
door at the rear on the right hand side which gives access 
to a convertible baggage compartment. Baggage is car- 
ried also in good weather in a large rack located on top 
of the buses. The engine is of the six-cylinder, sleeve- 
valve type and the bus is equipped with four-wheel air 
brakes. 
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The motor bus service was installed on December 1, 
1925. Three buses are used regularly in making the six 
round trips daily between Denver and Boulder, one car 
usually being held in reserve. In addition to the regular 
stops which are made by the buses at four towns between 
Denver and Boulder, stops are made on signal at roadside 
stations located in some ten other communities. The 
motor bus company has independent ticket offices of its 
own in both Denver and Boulder. The buses take on 
and discharge passengers at these offices as well as at 
the stations of the Denver & Interurban in both towns. 
Between Denver and Boulder, however, the bus line and 
the railroad have no common points since the highway 
does not follow the railway closely. 


See Intense Highway Competition 
in Minnesota 


Inability of state commission to fix intrastate freight rates an 
impetus—Ambitious truck operation plan described 


sive competition between the railways and the 
highway carriers for traffic in the state of Min- 
nesota. The railways in that state are already contending 
with more widespread and financially strong competition 
than is being encountered by railways in most other parts 
of the country. This has been due in large measure to 
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Proposed Truck Lines of Murphy Transfer Company, 
Minneapolis 





the extensive system of excellent roads centering around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and Duluth and to the fact that 
the operations of independent bus and truck carriers have 
been more than ordinarily successful because most of 
them have been led to confine their efforts to those fields 
where there has been the greatest likeliheod of profit by an 
active and competent motor bus and truck association. 
Bus competition in Minnesota is probably now nearing 
its peak but truck competition has been encountered to a 


much smaller degree. Recent developments, however, 
have served to give a great stimulus to plans for the trans- 
portation of freight over the highways, and there are many 
indications that the railways must soon combat as keen 
and extensive truck competition as they now face in the 
competition with motor buses. Plans for a large union 
freight station for truck operators in St. Paul have al- 
ready been announced. 

The controversy which has arisen between the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over the question of intra- 
state rates is proving to be a factor in the situation. In 
order to remove discrimination and to make interstate 
and intrastate tariffs more nearly comparable, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered increases in intra- 
state rates between certain Minnesota jobbing centers. 
This order was resisted by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission which held that it was an inva- 
sion of its field of jurisdiction, but federal courts have 
so far upheld the contentions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As a retaliatory measure a member of the 
Minnesota commission, according to press reports, has 
openly urged truck operators to apply for permission to 
enter into competition with the railways as, aceording to 
his statement, this is the only means by which Minnesota 
shippers can be provided with transportation service at 
“reasonable rates.” Several trucking companies are said 
to have decided, since this controversy has arisen, to seize 
the opportunity to get into the transportation field in 
competition with the railways. 

In accordance with state law, common carriers who 
propose to operate on the highways must apply to he 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission for cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity to engage in the 
business. These truck operators who propose to compete 
with the railways, therefore, must secure such permission 
before they will be able to do so. Such permission is 
more likely to be forthcoming now, in view of the contro- 
versy over intrastate rates, than it would have been pre- 
viously. 

Several applications are already pending before the 
commission from truck operators seeking permission to 
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operate intercity motor truck transportation lines. One 
of these, which was filed several months ago, is very com- 
prehensive and indicates what competition the railways 
must expect to face from independent highway operators 
with transportation experience and large financial re- 
sources. 

The truck operator in question is the Murphy Transfer 
& Storage Company, a large and financially strong trans- 
fer organization which has heretofore confined its activi- 
ties to the Twin Cities district. It now proposes to ex- 
pand its field to cover the territory in Minnesota only 
within an approximate 125-mile radius of the Twin Cities. 
It proposes to operate over nine fixed routes ranging in 
length from 37 to 119 miles. If its application is ap- 
proved the Murphy Transfer & Storage Company will 
compete with the steam railways for 1. c. 1. freight busi- 
ness on lines aggregating close to 900 miles in length. 

This company is not of the fly-by-night variety so often 
found engaged in the highway transportation business. 
On the contrary, it has been engaged in the trucking busi- 
ness for many years and it has equipment and resources 
which will provide a substantial foundation for its new 
operations. Its balance sheet as of December 31, 1924, 
shows current of $68,352 and fixed assets of 
$324,452. Its current liabilities were only $20,873, its 
funded debt $125,000, and its surplus $237,194. Its oper- 
ations are amply covered with liability and property dam- 
age insurance. 


assets 


Proposed Routes 


The application of the Murphy Transfer Company pro- 
vides for 10 schedules, 9 of these being for fixed routes 
and the other providing for the movement of household 
goods and furniture between St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and various points -within the state of Minnesota or be- 
tween points in Minnesota outside of the Twin Cities. 
Each of the fixed routes, with one exception, is to be 
covered daily except Sunday. 

The first proposed route extends from St. Paul via 
Hastings, Red Wing and Wabasha to Winona, a distance 
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The proposed schedule of truck operations on this line 
calls for departure from St. Paul at 7 a. m. and arrival 
at Albert Lea at 3:37 p. m., similar movements being 
maintained in the opposite direction. 

The third route that the Murphy Transfer Company 
proposes extends from Minneapolis via Anoka and St. 
Cloud to Little Falls, a distance of 119 miles. Besides 
the towns named, this line will serve 15 other communi- 
ties. It will compete with the Great Northern, the Minne- 
apolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range and the Northern Pacific. 





ComPaRISON OF Proposep Truck Rates witn Rait Rates 
St. Paul to Rochester Route 


Class rates are in cents per 100 Ib. 





patente — 
From St. Paul Transfer Class 1 2 3 4 
, FS 5 Truck 30 26 22.5 20 
Rail 25 21 17.5 15 
re . Truck 30.5 26 23.5 20 
Rail 25 21 17.5 15 
ee, WH eds Oke0 ccutecemns Truck 31 27.5 24 2 
Rail 28.5 24 19.5 5 
0 ee Truck 32.5 29 25.5 21.5 
Rail 28.5 24 19.5 15 
a ee - Truck 24.5 30.5 26 22 
Rail 28.5 24 19.5 15 
oo eee ree Truck 37.5 32.5 28.5 23.5 
Rail 28.5 24 19.5 15 
DED Sascnnadeucieen Truck 40.5 35 30.5 25.5 
Rail (No rail rates) 
SY denddedstetiaguedenael Truck 41.5 36 31 26 
Rail (No rail rates) 
PE ccnsecisscesgasecur True 43.5 38 32 26 
Rail 43.5 36.5 29.5 22 
OO SNS 5 oc hcssdertcces Truck 46.5 40.5 34.5 . 28.5 
Rail 59.5 50.5 39.5 27.5 
Suck sndeeadetauaenens Truck 48 41.5 35 29 
Rail 66 55 43.5 33 
ED  dcececckdsndvaadsionnn Truck 50.5 44 37.5 30.5 
Rail 63 52 39.5 27.5 
From Minneapclis Minneapolis to Willmar Route 
ee CE - oo desccnecceacens Truck 31 27.5 24 21 
Rail 25 21 17.5 15.5 
EARS EAD bccsecscrvscnvecade Truck 32.5 29 25.5 21.5 
Rail 25 21 17.5 15 
8 Pe ene Truck 34.5 30.5 26 22 
Rail 25 21 17.5 15 
EN in. dutenevenwaces hewn rruck 35.5 31 27 22.5 
Rail 25.5 21 17.5 15 
DN ds ii Koeeneswbadhane Truck 37.5 32.5 28.5 23.5 
Rail 27.5 22.5 18.5 15 
MEE. tbo étdewarcusteeeus Truck 38.5 34 29.5 24.5 


Howard Lake 
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Several of These High-Speed Pneumatic-Tired Trucks Are 
Now Operated 


of 119 miles. This line will be in competition with the 
Burlington, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago Great Western and the Chicago & North Western. 
The proposed schedule calls for departure of a truck 
from St. Paul at 7 a. m. and, after making pick-ups and 


at 4:51 p. m. The same schedule will be maintained by 
another truck leaving Winona at 7 a. m. and arriving at 
St. Paul at 4:51 p. m. 

The second proposed line extends from St. Paul via 
Faribault, Owatonna, and 12 other municipalities to Al- 
bert Lea. The length of this line is 103 miles. This will 
be in competition with the Milwaukee, the Rock Island, 
the Great Western, the Minneapolis, Northfield & South- 


completing their trips at 4:42 p. m. 


to Mankato and will serve 12 other towns. 
proximately 90 miles long and will compete for 1. c. |. 
freight with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Great Northern, the North 
Western and the Great Western. 
each end of the line at 7 a. m. will complete their trips at 
deliveries at the 15 intervening towns, arrival at Winona 2:53 p.m 


pany proposes will serve the Lake Minnetonka district. 
The line extends from Minneapolis to the towns on the 
northern side of Lake Minnetonka, returning via the 
communities along southern side. 
110 miles. 
neapolis, Northfield & Southern, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, the Great Northern and the Minnesota Western. 
ern, the North Western, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. An accurate time schedule on this route has not been com- 


[rucks on this route will depart from Minneapolis and 
from the other end of the line at Little Falls at 7 a. m.. 


The fourth proposed route extends from Minneapolis 
It will be ap- 


Trucks departing from 


The fifth truck line that the Murphy Transfer Com- 


Its total length will be 
It will compete with the Milwaukee, the Min- 
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piled as stops will be made only when necessary to make 
deliveries or pick-ups except at the principal towns along 
the routes. As a result, the running time will vary from 
dav to day but the service will be maintained daily ex- 
cept Sunday, leaving Minneapolis at 12 p. m. 

The sixth proposed route will extend from St. Paul to 
Hinckley via Rush City and Pine City, the route being 
81 miles long. Trucks on this line will compete with the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and the North- 
ern Pacific. A truck will leave St. Paul at 7 a. m. on this 
route, arriving at Hinckley at 12:49 p. m., leaving Hinck- 
ley one hour later and returning to St. Paul at 7:40 p. m. 

‘The seventh proposed route will be a loop similar to 
that which the Murphy Transfer Company proposes to 
establish around Lake Minnetonka, this one circling White 
Bear Lake. The round trip will be 38 miles, a truck 














Murphy Transfer Company Plans to Augment Its Fleet with 
Several Trucks of This Type 


leaving St. Paul at noon on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
and making stops for deliveries and pick-ups only. This 
line will compete with the Soo Line and the Northern 
Pacific. 

The eighth proposed truck line will be 97 miles long, 
extending from Minneapolis westward via Delano and 
Litchfield to Willmar. It will serve a dozen other com- 
munities besides these towns. This line will be in com- 
petition with the Great Northern and the Minnesota 
Western. The schedule calls for the departure of one 
truck from Minneapolis at 7 a. m., arriving at Willmar 
at 3:44 p. m., a similar schedule being maintained by a 
truck which will leave Willmar at 7 a. m., arriving at 
Minneapolis at 3:44 p. m. 

The other proposed route will extend from St. Paul 
to Rochester. This line, which will be 80 miles long, 
will touch South St. Paul, Cannon Falls, Zumbrota, Pine 
Island and 7 other communities. It will compete with the 
Chicago Great Western, the Milwaukee, the Rock Island 
and the North Western. The tentative schedule calls for 
departure of motor trucks from St. Paul and from Ro- 
chester at 7 a. m., each arriving at the other end of its 
trip at 3:18 p. m. 

Proposed Rates 


The rate schedules proposed by the Murphy Transfer 
Company, as shown in the accompanying tabulation, are in 
general designed to meet those in effect for rail trans- 
portation between the same points. The truck company’s 
rates are higher in many instances but considerably lower 
in some where there is keener rail competition. The 
truck rates, of course, include pick-up and delivery 
service. 


Plan of Operation 


The plan of operation which the Murphy Transfer 
Company proposes to institute on its truck lines is simple, 
speedy and capable of adaptation to an increasing traffic. 
In general, the plan will be to provide first day delivery 
from the Twin Cities to all points on its lines. In the 
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case of outbound freight, shipments will be received at 
warehouses in the Twin Cities in the evening and imme- 
diately loaded into the motor trucks. The operating 
crews coming on duty early in the morning, will start out 
with them from the home terminal in accordance with 
their schedules, delivering freight to points along the 
route and picking up any shipments for delivery to points 
farther out on the line. On the routes 80 miles long and 
upwards, trucks will lay over at the distant terminals 
until the following morning, returning then to the Twin 
Cities on the regular inbound schedule. 

In the operation of a typical line, that from Minneapolis 
to Willmar, 97 miles, a truck will leave Minneapolis at 
7 a. m., making any necessary deliveries to Wayzata, 
Long Lake, Maple Plain, Delano, etc. If there is a ship- 
ment at Delano or other points consigned to Willmar, for 
example, this truck will pick it up, but shipments from 
Delano and other points bound for Minneapolis 
will be left for handling by the trucks making the east- 
ward movement from Willmar to Minneapolis. The 
eastbound truck will follow the same procedure, leaving 
Willmar at 7 a. m. 


May Add Trucks on Line 


If the business on this line proves to be of sufficient 
volume, the Murphy Transfer Company will operate two 
or more trucks on it. One truck will leave Minneapolis 
with freight for local points on the eastern half of the 
route, for example, and another truck with freight far 
towns on the western end will be sent through without 
stops to a midway point where deliveries will begin. 
Similarly, if the freight moving to the first four or five 
towns out of Minneapolis on this line is sufficient to fill 
a truck, the first truck will make a short run with its 
load to the first towns and double back to Minneapolis 
to pick up a second load to be sent through to the remain- 
ing towns on the eastern half of the route. Deliveries at 
the towns along the route served by the trucks will not 
be made to stations but will go direct to the doors of the 
consignees, providing, in connection with the pick-up 
trucks of the Murphy Transfer Company in the Twin 
Cities, a complete door to door transportation service. 


Winter Not Feared 


Although the severity of the Minnesota winters might be 
expected to interpose an obstacle to the maintenance of 
a steady and on-schedule motor truck service, this will 
probably interfere with the operations of the Murphy 
Transfer Company to no greater degree than to the op- 
erations of the railways. All the routes on which it pro- 
poses to operate trucks are covered by frequent motor 
bus service. 

The motor bus companies, and the truck companies 
also, are well equipped with snow plows and other 
facilities to keep the roads open. In this the high- 
way operators benefit from co-operation with the high- 
way commission which also has facilities for clearing the 
roads of deep snow. 

Whether or not this new and efficient form of competi- 
tion for freight traffic must be faced by the railways in 
Minnesota depends upon the decision of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission on the application for the neces- 
sary certificates to operate the motor trucks. The rail- 
ways are giving strong resistance to the proposal as they 
have to similar applications for permission to operate 
motor bus lines. 

The commission is expected to render its decision on 
the application of the Murphy Transfer Company within 
a short time. The controversy over intrastate rates in 
Minnesota is speeding up consideration of this,and similar 
applications greatly. 
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Train- 
miles 

240,432 
270,445 
471,293 
497.154 
463,354 
478,371 


284,749 
369,762 
479,577 
547,545 
924,148 
904,059 
502,364 
549,979 
581,481 
602,677 
325,825 
,174,663 
711,123 
743,792 
412,260 
398,536 
147,804 
149,026 
752,694 
724,889 


,056,878 
,892,445 
250,450 
279,219 
315.053 
297,319 
805,277 
858,497 
137,294 
146.650 
39,730 
43,005 
,034,507 
,681,802 
689,619 
717,044 
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265.354 
281,730 
243,424 
253.275 
186,833 
213,295 
,386,490 
,482.223 
883,425 
906,624 
705.440 
721,800 
316,479 
316,742 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 


mee 
Principal 
and 
helper 
260,579 
288,904 
533,708 
569,486 
472,885 
500,754 


386,323 
497,362 
545,688 
662,483 
1,014,276 
1,003,897 
549,163 
610,582 
599,353 
617,530 
2,662,354 
2,464,464 
721,777 
755,105 
420,907 
409,160 
149,702 
153,437 
787,747 
767,140 


2.422,818 
2,206,808 
275,039 
308,974 
319,857 
306,765 
843,563 
924,482 
145,679 
163,633 
45,629 
47,609 
5,535,036 
5,092,527 
763,061 
789,340 


1,396,398 
1,250,909 
1,201,799 
1,122,425 


933,288 
820,981 
332,698 
298,618 
2,064,002 
1,924,807 
2,101,996 
1,988,020 
634,679 
537,892 
2,248,214 
1,986,206 


553,165 
,640,257 
,680,597 
,851,783 
361,790 
399,181 
729,500 
845,645 
517,411 
574,694 
775,412 
879,278 
184,422 
202,708 


— 


,675,950 
731,831 
340,818 
376,965 
:673,328 
,844,468 
»421,884 
»485.569 
280,727 
334,402 
336,613 
346,457 
,514,870 
.426,021 
891,080 
856,660 


277,586 
292,946 
243,830 
253,732 
197,371 
223,243 
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Light 
29,859 
30,509 
43,837 
53,084 
30,120 
32,081 


46,612 
45,042 
60,377 
98,449 
115,243 
103,434 
79,156 
72,286 
20,230 
20,511 
188,873 
184,658 
7,477 
5,841 
6,075 
7,087 
1,326 
2,005 
10,666 
12,555 


179,284 


19,871 


84,698 
88,122 
6,208 
5,721 


5,817 
6,438 
4,050 
6,926 
3,342 
5,393 
41,607 


2,271 


Car-miles 
Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 
4,720 69.8 
4,806 69.4 
11,579 72.8 
11,377 71.4 
12,032 70.4 
11,678 71.1 
7,460 63.9 
9,185 65.9 
14,331 68.9 
15,809 71.0 
30,995 63.7 
30,642 68.0 
14.505 65.1 
15,322 65.8 
18,503 62.3 
17,928 62.2 
75,925 61.1 
71 ,836 62.9 
20,367 63.2 
20,784 65.1 
9,747 61.6 
9,424 63.7 
4.877 61.4 
4,887 60.0 
21,578 65.4 
20,567 68.2 
55,643 61.0 
50,428 63.4 
5,862 61.1 
6,229 58.4 
7.868 60.7 
7,492 61.0 
23,095 60.3 
24.023 58.9 
3,830 62.7 
4,223 63.8 
433 56.3 
490 $9.3 
131,527 62.5 
121,654 63.6 
16.696 57.9 
15 898 60.7 
37.640 55.8 
34,018 57.3 
30,392 59.5 
26,629 58.3 
21.616 60.2 
18,921 §3.2 
7,250 70.0 
6,274 74.2 
53,807 62.1 
51,686 62.6 
36,267 €0.5 
34,743 61.6 
14,627 64.1 
12,053 65.9 
49.715 63.2 
44,855 65.7 
32,992 62.1 
33,962 63.0 
42,533 65.7 
44,624 64.7 
6,358 65.2 
6,765 64.3 
21,528 69.4 
23,059 70.4 
11,741 69.8 
12,660 72.0 
22,855 74.2 
23,464 70.3 
4,988 74.5 
5,209 71.6 
46,045 62.8 
45,757 64.3 
7,156 58.5 
7,897 62.0 
45,305 61.5 
46,576 61.7 
33,416 65.4 
32,611 66.3 
6,178 66.5 
6,102 65.3 
8,357 69.2 
8,211 67.5 
40,740 65.7 
37,091 65.3 
31,259 74.7 
27,442 71.5 
8,136 66.2 
8,142 63.9 
8,091 59.2 
8,173 62.1 
4,856 60.4 
§,283 59.8 
38,068 65.4 
37,195 64.6 
18,858 63.1 
18,59¢ €2.5 
15,757 64.6 
15,452 62.6 
21 63.6 
7,734 64.5 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
— Us 





= ~ 
Gross. Net. 
Excluding Revenue 
locomotive and non- 
and tender revenue 
234,169 87,306 
241,961 94,213 
556,177 218,343 
563,953 230,118 
585,320 226,938 
579,121 239,194 
444,298 202,700 
585,468 297,502 
747,812 292,954 
889,352 414,130 
1,849,789 783,835 
1,801,644 830,681 
802,975 324,329 
909,236 416,334 
997,113 350,932 
983,824 363,661 
4,972,490 2,110,776 
4,414,098 1,971,327 
1,148,207 449,178 
1,161,964 475,770 
586,558 247,536 
559,936 263,891 
372,030 208,695 
375,617 213,441 
1,218,148 490,702 
1,162,565 $07,818 
3,697,721 1,773.652 
3,216,984 1,550,530 
361,564 71,776 
428,797 205,173 
504,346 243,541 
482,724 238,711 
1,533,359 723,423 
1,644,957 783,980 
293.694 152,674 
327,974 176,339 
27.828 10,144 
30,460 11,708 
8,824,399 4,156,699 
8,130,483 3,925,404 
1,191,827 596,187 
1,110,563 574,292 
3,066,845 1,660,711 
2,646,766 1,448,500 
2,547,175 1,388,015 
2,232,001 1,204,599 
1,246,702 479,530 
991,559 382,548 
397,598 176,898 
326,588 146,523 
3,511,409 1,568,932 
3,285,053 1,462,176 
2,491,130 1,219,855 
2,338,921 1,149,468 
851,633 343,240 
665.729 257,449 
2,882,882 1,183,801 
2,491,701 1,013,268 
1,947,045 772,631 
1,957,792 825,195 
2,413,067 1,058,643 
2,617,897 1,188,956 
355,475 150,576 
387,931 170,630 
1,212,335 564,072 
1,295,910 621,793 
606,613 269,626 
656,898 308,480 
1,241,583 585 906 
1,329,398 619,482 
274,202 127,872 
295,901 138,564 
2,738,877 1,011,175 
2,662,729 1,028,341 
462,764 188,709 
482,988 207,637 
2,796,140 1,292,412 
2.910,126 1,366,852 
1,850,720 735,190 
1,783,123 751,074 
369,434 171,586 
377,202 180 019 
500,885 229,392 
506,404 241,784 
2,414,232 240.519 
2,237,152 939.041 
1,663,688 727.027 
1,491,739 649,340 
470,321 204,203 
476,292 202,785 
474,049 179.845 
473,239 188 977 
279,728 106,763 
306,111 115,375 
2,219,568 968,039 
2,210,177 990.759 
1,122,618 458,274 
1,085,797 454,908 
905.486 368,969 
926,285 385,997 
470,646 179,747 
430,898 163,643 
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Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for January, 1926, 


Average number 








of locomotives on line d: 
* =e 





Serv- Un- = Per cent 
ice- serv- umserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
109 23 17.5 3 
128 17 11.7 2 
330 100 23.2 54 
326 121 27.1 43 
280 51 15.4 27 
294 73 19.8 18 
239 39 13.9 110 
241 39 13.8 67 
296 50 14.4 73 
287 69 19.5 8 
594 100 14.5 207 
658 95 12.6 77 
412 && 17.7 100 
469 50 9.7 102 
286 56 16.3 86 
300 67 18.2 77 
1,105 326 22.8 150 
1,188 373 23.9 222 
234 72 23.5 35 
251 68 21.2 40 
187 30 13.9 21 
189 28 12.9 22 
68 13 15.5 20 
61 18 23.2 4 
317 57 15.3 54 
291 57 16.3 “16 
990 204 17.1 44 
942 324 25.6 61 
244 27 10.0 53 
232 41 15.0 30 
117 35 23.2 20 
121 33 21.4 19 
324 90 21.7 4 
359 81 18.5 14 
83 13 13.2 =i 
81 14 14.5 oe 
42 8 16.6 1 
42 11 21.3 4 
2,710 618 18.6 57 
2,561 907 26.2 44 
387 80 17.2 114 
392 79 16.8 54 
508 87 14.6 3 
482 115 19.2 14 
576 62 9.8 110 
574 97 14.4 118 
393 45 10.4 7 
388 49 11.2 38 
153 22 i2.4 22 
135 21 13.6 22 
757 107 12.3 8 
774 100 11.5 21 
610 102 14.3 1 
607 94 13.4 3 
282 32 10.2 Ka 
221 37 14.3 o- 
1,032 167 13.9 42 
1,068 159 13.0 34 
734 195 21.0 75 
743 267 26.4 50 
891 199 18.2 162 
963 153 13.7 95 
171 34 16.5 4 
163 38 18.8 1 
615 142 18.8 180 
626 153 19.6 126 
295 46 13.5 32 
302 40 11.6 23 
539 132 19.7 120 
546 157 22.3 9 
138 25 15.5 12 
140 21 13.1 11 
808 162 16.7 223 
817 195 19.2 198 
141 19 11.9 24 
119 26 17.8 6 
811 201 19.8 47 
830 182 18.0 18 
538 160 22.9 46 
558 164 22.7 7 
220 50 18.4 4 
244 58 19.1 7 
200 23 10.2 59 
195 32 14.1 50 
697 227 24.6 72 
686 255 27.1 95 
488 53 9.8 190 
490 64 11.5 153 
116 22 15.9 18 
113 25 18.2 5 
111 20 15.5 42 
115 33 22.1 36 
120 25 17.5 49 
111 26 19.1 31 
534 81 13.2 / 
533 100 15.8 es 
430 78 15.3 62 
419 70 14.3 22 
257 73 22.0 31 
254 76 22.9 15 
159 23 12.7 7 
149 45 23.0 17 


MIncludes Franklin & Abbeville. Galveston, Harrisbure & San Antonio, Houston & Shreveport, Houston & Texas Central, Houston East 


Theria & Vermilion, Lakes Charles & Northern, Louisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany............ 


loston & Maine............ 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 


Del., Lack. & Western....... 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)..... 
Lehigh Valley ..........00+. 
Michigan Central .......... 
New York Central.......... 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 
Pere Marquette............. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.......... 
Wabedh ccccccccccceseccess 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & 10 


Central of New Jersey...... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 
Long Tolamd ..ccccscccccsese 
Pennsylvania System ...... 
eee ee 


Foeahontas Region: — 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 


Norfolk & Western.......... 


Southern Region: | 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 


Central of Georgia.......... 
I. C. Gne. ¥Y. & M. V.)....- 
Louisville & Nashville...... 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 
Southern System............ 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western...... 


Chi., Milw. & St. P....c00 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Great Northern ...........- 
M. St. P. & S. Se. M.. 
Northern Pacific .........++- 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & Fe (incl. 
Pe BS Ge Fedesavscccesesss 
Chicago & Alton............ 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy........ 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific...... 
Denver & R. G. Wn........ 
Oregon Short Dine...... 
Southern Pac. Pacific Lines. 
Unie GRNBG cccccccckevecs 


Southwestern Region: 
Galt, Game: & He HO. 20 0ndh..- 


Pe errr er ee 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex...... 
Missouri Pacific .....-0ccces 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 


, €) 0S ee 
TONES BH PME. ccc cesses 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


. 1926 


1925 
1976 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1974 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1976 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


Home 
2,372 
2,741 
12,885 
13,484 
17,097 
19,086 


12,879 

8,392 
18,205 
16,764 
36,919 
37,804 
22,814 
23,293 
17,218 
14,994 
65,803 
71,488 
13,571 
10,617 
10,166 

9,739 
12,041 
13,697 
13,805 
13,418 


64,781 
70,042 
17,603 
18,631 
13,076 
13,978 
16,379 
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48,936 
47,360 
55,607 
53,670 

3,090 

3,880 
43.616 
45,993 
19,257 
20,412 
36,059 
35,317 

6,201 

6.383 
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8.62 

6 611 
31,852 
29,223 
19.353 
19,095 
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10 966 
9.199 
eg 2909 
7,630 

323 
26 

28.853 

26.882 
19.464 

19 423 
11.299 
11,009 
7951 
6.715 
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27,087 
20,116 
16,240 

9,432 
33,024 
29,782 


27,825 
30,080 
21,124 
26,464 
8,891 
10,861 
9,386 
12,669 
5,469 
6,297 


Ri 


025 
563 
125 


689 
414 


Gross 

daily ton- 
——__—_—_, miles per 

train- 
cent hour, ex- 
cluding 
serv- locomo- 
tiveand 
Total tender 
6,668 3.5 13,579 
8,616 2.6 11,553 
25,353 8.7 13,186 
27,610 9.2 12,007 
34,931 15.6 14,936 
37,038 21.9 13,585 
18,694 3.7 18,736 
14,280 5.9 17,585 
27,278 3.3 19,570 
24,930 4.9 18,477 
56,636 7.3 23,561 
57,898 6.6 22,156 
32,362 6.5 22,264 
33,686 6.7 19,922 
35,374 4.5 24,705 
31,221 5.7 22,922 
134,706 4.0 23,929 
139,186 3.6 22,358 
23,597 7.3 21,582 
21,169 5.9 20,177 
19,72 3.9 16,444 
18,908 6.9 14,408 
19,915 7.4 24,759 
21,619 5.6 23,963 
25,422 2.5 22,901 
25,321 2.7 20,633 
102,196 5.5 18,082 
102,442 11.2 17,311 
29,109 2.3 13,841 
29,217 2.9 14,342 
17,856 19.8 20,880 
18,509 23.5 19,088 
38,014 3.7 22,435 
35,197 4.3 22,641 
16,825 5.6 14,011 
18,526 7.7 15,194 
6,097 1.2 4,300 
5,967 0.8 4,300 
296,270 9.6 18,222 
301,257 10.0 17,608 
40,515 2.0 20,340 
39,192 2.1 16,525 
45,354 3.0 23,482 
39,793 4.0 21,497 
38,422 1.4 32,482 
36,152 2.4 28,690 
47,661 2.9 15,125 
37,242 4.4 14,246 
11,111 4.2 15,286 
8,817 6.6 13,789 
67,065 3.2 21,347 
63,583 4.0 20,117 
69,769 7.6 13,202 
61,481 9.3 13,704 
28,881 1.3 14,316 
21,355 3.9 13,265 
88,310 4.9 16,026 
80,064 7.7 15,903 
76,761 7.2 15,788 
77,440 10.3 14,858 
76,731 5.5 19,013 
80,134 9.2 17,114 
11,981 11.8 12,780 
14,741 11.7 12,038 
53,002 7.7 20,281 
58,662 6.9 17,413 
24,726 4.4 13,891 
26,709 4.7 13,260 
43.614 5.9 21,157 
44,342 7.0 19,598 
9.764 4.7 19,264 
9,508 3.0 18,200 
69,863 7.1 24,342 
72,133 7.1. 22,227 
14,197 5.6 17,400 
14.917 3.8 15.316 
67 797 5.8 22.206 
71.573 7.5 20,615 
54.199 10.9 17.308 
56.195 10.5 15,091 
15.412 3.9 16,121 
15,146 5.7. 13,322 
13.368 3.9 21.357 
11,775 5.9 20.288 
58.589 6.6 21.234 
57.531 5.8 20,230 
28.621 11.9 29,957 
27,486 11.8 26,495 
15.681 9 24.276 
14,853 3 21.854 
12,521 4 25.886 
14,266 7 23.284 
10.541 3 18.870 
14,134 9 16,841 
49.277 3 19,830 
52,375 9 16,341 
32.207 9 16,472 
32,528 0 15,188 
29.380 8 16,913 
29,310 7 16,043 
13.912 7 18.121 
13,194 0 16,327 


Compiled by the Burcau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Compared with January, 1925 for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed the 
effective date of its automatic train control order in the case ol 
the Lehigh Valley from March 31 to July 18. 









The New England Railroad Club will meet in Boston on 
April 13 when a paper on “Designing Locomotives to Reduce 
Rail Stresses” will be read by H. H. Lanning, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The Cleveland Steam Railway Club will meet on April 5 
at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, and will hear a paper 
by W. F. Peck, supervisor of air brakes, Baltimore &, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., on the subject of “The Preparation of Freight 
Trains for the Descent of Mountain Grades.” 


The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its spring 
meeting at Kansas City, Mo., on April 14-16. Among the 
papers to be presented at that time will be one on “The 
Relationship of the Railroads to Modern Highway and Urban 
Traffic,” by Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, and 
another on “Urban and Interurban Buses,” by Britton I. Budd, 
president of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, Chicago. 


“Packing and Shipping” is to be the title of the Express 
Gazette-Journal (New York), beginning with the issue for 
April. The Express Gazette was established in 1873. The 
editor says that, of the total cost of moving goods, from plac- 
ing them in the package to the time they are delivered to the 
buyer, only one-tenth goes to the railroads, the other nine- 
tenths being expended in packing, sealing, handling and truck- 
ing; hence the change in the name of the magazine. 


Colonie Car Shops Break Safety Record 


The car shops of the Delaware & Hudson at Colonie, N. Y., 
employing approximately 475 men, on March 7 completed two 
years without having a reportable injury among its employees. 
This means that the men worked almost 2,000,000 man-hours 
without any individual losing more than three days, due to injury 
suffered while in the performance of his duties. 





Memorial to A. H. Smith 


The Church of St. Mary the Virgin (Episcopal) at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., has a chime of ten bells, presented by Emery 
H. Smith as a memorial to his father, Alfred Holland Smith, 
formerly president of the New York Central, who worshipped 
there. The bells were made by the Meneely Bell Company, 
of Troy, N. Y., the largest one weighs about a ton. 


N. Y. Railroad Club to Hear 
Paper on Electric Drive for Buses 


At the next meeting of the New York Railroad Club, to be 
held at the Engineering Societies’ building, New York, on April 
16, H. L. Andrews, assistant engineer, railway department, of the 
General Electric Company, will present a paper on Gas-Electric 
Drive for Motor Buses. 


Management Mission to Europe 


A group of industrial executives will go abroad this summer 
under the auspices of the American Management Association to 
study European business methods. 

Members of the Mission will observe practices in production, 
office, financial and sales management and labor problems. Con- 
ferences have been arranged with leading business and industrial 
executives in each city to be visited. The countries to be covered 
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by the Mission, in addition to England, are Belgium, Germa: 
Switzerland, France and Italy. The party will leave New Y: 
on July 10 and will return August 21. 





Disastrous Flood in Allegheny River 

The “Big Rock Bridge,” one mile below Franklin, Pa., crossing 
the Allegheny River and the Pennsylvania Railroad, was dislodged 
by an immense gorge of ice on the evening of March 21, and half 
of the bridge was swept away. A trolley car loaded with pas 
sengers had passed over the bridge about 20 minutes prior to the 
accident and a freight train of the Pennsylvania had passed 
under it only a few minutes before. 

Immense accumulations of ice have made trouble in the river 
over a distance of many miles for the last two months, two 
floods in the meantime having only partially dislodged the gorges. 















Big Rock Bridge After Collapse of Spans 


The destruction of the Big Rock Bridge was caused by a move- 
ment of ice for a distance of more than 20 feet. 

Press dispatches of March 23 estimated the losses of property by 
flood in Franklin and Oil City, since January 20 at $3,000,000. 
On the 22nd the tracks of the Erie Railroad were submerged under 
five feet of water. The tracks of the Pennsylvania have at 
various times been obstructed by immense quantities of ice thrown 
up by brief floods, caused by temporary gorges as different masses 
of ice have been started down stream by a rise of temperature. 


C. N. R. Reduces Demands on 
Canadian Treasury by $19,000,000 


Main estimates tabled in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
this week by James A. Robb, Minister of Finance, showed a con- 
siderable reduction in the loans that it is expected it will be 
required to be made to the Canadian National during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927. The total of these is figured at 
$31,000,000, as compared with $50,000,000 in the previous year. 
Under the heading of railways and canals there is an item ot 
$3,000,000 which is asked for work in connection with the com 
pletion of the Hudson Bay Railway. A total of $250,030 is asked 
for the maintenance and operation of the Dominion Railway 
Board, an increase of $5,600 over the previous year; an item of 
$50,000 to supplement the pension allowance under the provisions 
of the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railway Employees 
Provident Fund Act; also an item of $53,500 for salaries of the 
Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners. 
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Survey for Electric Freight Line 
from Lakes to Atlantic Proposed 


A joint resolution introduced in the United States Senate on 
March 23 by Senator Frazier of North Dakota would “authorize 
and empower the President of the United States to have a route 
surveyed for a great eastern freight railroad electrically propelled 
hetween Lake Erie through the northern part of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey to the New Jersey shore of lower New York Bay 
and provided with the most improved terminal facilities.” A 
similar resolution was introduced in the House by Representative 
Appleby of New Jersey. 


Appropriations for I. C. C. Valuation 


The Senate on March 22 passed the independent offices bill, 
which was passed by the House on March 2, carrying appropria- 
tions amounting to $6,153,157 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, including $1,427,960 
for railroad valuation plus the unexpended balance of this year’s 
appropriation. This confirms for the second time the policy, 
adopted by the House appropriations committee last year at the 
request of the commission and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the President, of providing appropriations for the 
valuation work based on a three-year program for completing the 
primary valuations, as of their respective dates, by June 30, 1928. 
The commission at that time estimated on alternative proposals to 
complete the primary valuation work in two years at a total 
additional expense of $3,341,096, plus certain additions to cover 
that part of the recapture work which deals with valuation and 
the work of recording changes in the property accounts of the 
railways under Order No. 3; or to complete the same work in 
three years at an expenditure of $3,507,876, made up of $1,555,602 
for the present year, $1,037,010 for 1926-1927, and $915,264 for 
1927-1928, plus $253,600 for recapture and $137,350 for Order No. 
3 work in each year. On this basis $1,946,552 was appropriated 
for this year and there will be an unexpended balance to be carried 
into the next year because it was found impossible to recruit the 
full. staff of employees desired as soon as the appropriation on 
the new basis went into effect. 


N. P. Runs Freight Locomotive 
from Pacific Coast to Twin Cities 


The Northern Pacific has just completed a_ record-breaking 
continuous freight run, handled by a single locomotive, from its 
Seattle, Wash., freight terminal to its Twin Cities freight terminals. 
The distance of 1,897.6 miles, over three mountain ranges with a 
maximum grade of 2.2 per cent, was covered in 109 hr. 30 min. 
total time, with a coal-burning locomotive which was not detached 
from the train nor given any mechanical attention whatever at 
terminals during the entire trip. An average speed of 17.4 miles 
an hour was made, including stops which aggregated 4 hr. 43 
min. at terminals for tonnage changes. 

The locomotive is of the Mikado type, of 57,100 Ib. tractive 
force, and is equipped with a stoker, a trailer booster, a super- 
heater, a feedwater heater and table grates with circular openings 
through which the air opening is restricted to 12% per cent. This 
grate has been found by exhaustive tests to be the most suitable 
tor burning the semi-lignite and coal screenings ordinarily burned 
over a portion of the line. On this particular trip it permitted the 
burning of four different kinds of coal, including the semi-lignite, 
without the necessity of cleaning fires at terminals. It was esti- 
mated that a total of 353 tons of coal and 442,000 gal. of water 
were consumed on the trip. <A full-tonnage train was handled over 
all divisions, the train load varying from 1,600 to 5,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the grade, and consisted of 84 cars over the eastern 
end of the line. 

(he locomotive was taken from regular pooled freight service 
and started on the run without being given other than the ordinary 
attention in the way of a thorough inspection and needed running 
repairs. Sixteen engine crews were taken in their turn from 
chain-gang freight service to handle the locomotive over the line 
which, in ordinary operation, requires twelve locomotives. 

lhe success of this run was. due to the excellent mechanical 
condition of the equipment, careful plans on the part of both the 
mechanical and operating departments, and the thorough co-opera- 
tion of the engine and train crews. 
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The Chicago & North Western has inaugurated fast freight 
service between Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, leaving Minne- 
apolis at 11 p. m. and arriving at Chicago at 4 o'clock, the 
second morning. 


Frisco Reduces Claim Payments 


The St. Louwis-San Francisco reduced its freight loss and 
damage payment from $577,151 in 1924 to $473,339 in 1925, or 18 
per cent. The ratio of claim payments during 1925, to $100 of 
gross freight revenue, was 65 cents, the lowest in the history of 
the company. The goal for 1926 has been set at 50 cents per $100 
of gross freight revenue. 


Galveston-New Orleans Rate Hearing Ended 


Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
reduction of freight rates on grain to Galveston from points in 
southern Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas were ended in Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 20. In 1921 interests at Galveston asked 
for a reduction in rates, alleging that New Orleans has a greater 
rail haul, yet enjoyed the same rate basis. After five years the 
commission announced a decision favoring Galveston. Interests at 
New Orleans filed an intervention and obtained a re-opening of 
the case. Since the first of the year hearings have been held at 
New Orleans, Galveston and Kansas City. Briefs will be filed 
by the interested parties with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before June 1, ana all arguments will be presented before the 
commission in Washington next fall. 


Trans Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers’ Advisory Board Meets 


Continued prosperity during 1926 was predicted at the meeting 
of the Trans Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board at 
St. Louis, Mo., on March 16. The recent decline in prices of 
securities was not taken as an indication that a similar decline 
will be experienced by business, its cause and effect being remote 
from the conditions affecting prosperity. A large amount of 
unemployed credit was reported, and an abundant supply of money 
is available for all legitimate purposes. The crop outlook, espe- 
cially for wheat in Kansas, was reported to be very favorable. 
The manufacturers’ committee reported that general conditions 
were satisfactory, retail stocks being the same or slightly lower 
than a year ago. All sections reported an increase in bank clear- 
ings, the average being about 10 per cent in excess of the same 
period in 1925. 

The coal committee reported that conditions in the coal industry 
are so unsettled that it is impossible to forecast the market con- 
ditions for the three-month period beginning April 1. There is 
an accumulation of unbilled coal at the mines somewhat in excess 
of the same period last year. This unbilled coal consists chiefly 
of the domestic sizes, the continued warm weather having 
materially curtailed demand for those grades. 


New Haven Bus Subsidiary Makes 
Traffic Agreement with Independent 


A traffic agreement has been reached by the New England 
Transportation Company, the bus subsidiary of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and the Newport Electric Corporation, 
operator of the Colonial Line buses between Providence, R. L., 
and Newport via Fall River, according to announcement made 
by the Newport corporation, for the betterment of bus service 
between Providence and Newport and to make possible a transfer 
system from Newport to all points now touched by the New 
England Company. The arrangement, which will go into effect 
within a few days, will mean a joint operation of the two lines 
of buses between the two: Rhode Island cities. 

The New England Company will take over, under the agree- 
ment, the Providence terminal of the Colonial Line, which. will be 
operated for all the New England’s various lines as well as the 
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Colonial. In Newport, the two companies will use jointly the 
Colonial terminal and in Fall River they will use jointly the 
new terminal now being constructed by the New England Com- 
pany as soon as it is completed. 

The agreement it is said in no way affects the title of either 
of the companies. 


Small Towns Object to B. & M. 
Reduced Schedules, Eliminating Train Stops 


Residents of the towns of North Chelmsford, Mass., and Tyngs- 
boro appeared before the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities at a hearing this week to protest against the elimination 
of train stops at those two towns by the Boston & Maine. 

In order to give improved service to Lowell, Mass., and Nashua 
and Manchester, N. H., the road has eliminated the stops on three 
trains, one the so-called “theater train.” The residents asked that 
the old service, or some substitute, be given at these two towns. 

The railroad said the plan was part of a program to improve 
service generally and in order to make improvements the trains 
cannot stop at the small stations. In the case of these towns, 
they have trolley service, which the road deemed reasonable for 
the number of passengers served. 

Chairman Henry C. Attwill asked the railroad attorney why 
the Boston & Maine Nashua bus could not pick up the commuters 
at Lowell for Youngsboro and North Chelmsford. He replied 
they had no local licenses to make stops at those towns. 

It is understood that further improvements in train schedules 
by reducing local stops—these to be cared for by bus or other 
service—are planned with the company’s forthcoming spring time- 
table. 


Proposed Extensions to B. & M. Bus Service 


An extension of motor coach services to supplement train 
schedules between Manchester, N. H., and Hillsboro, N. H., be- 
tween Concord, N. H., and White River Junction, Vt., and between 
Northampton, Mass., and East Northfield, Mass., is proposed by 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Company in petitions pre- 
sented to the New Hampshire Public Service Commission and to 
local officials in the Massachusetts communities involved. 

On each line, the motor coach services would provide a more 
frequent service than is possible with trains alone, would effect 
certain economies of operation, and at the same time serve some 
localities that are now without transportation. 

Further extensions of the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany’s motor coach service in New Hampshire are provided in 
three additional petitions filed with the New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission on March 25. 

Two of these petitions provide for a modernized motor coach 
service between Concord and Laconia over separate routes, with 
three round trips in addition to service by train. One of these 
routes follows the Daniel Webster Highway No. 1 from Concord 
through Boscawen, Franklin, Tilton and Belmont to Laconia, 
with the terminals at the railroad stations at each end. The other 
route follows the so-called improved Back Ro.ud through East 
Concord to Canterbury, Northfield and Tilton, passing the railroad 
station at Tilton on the direct route to Laconia. On these routes 
the motor coaches will fill the gaps between trains, and perform 
also local service not covered by express trains. 

The company has filed also a petition for authority to operate 
motor coaches between Goffstown and New Boston, in connection 
with the proposed service already applied for along the North 
Weare branch. 


Postmaster General Asks 
Reconsideration of Mail Pay Decisions 


The Postmaster General has asked for a reconsideration of the 
recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
railway mail pay cases, fixing increased rates for certain groups 
of railroads, principally short lines, for a period prior to the date 
of the issuance of the commission’s orders. The applications were 
filed for the Postmaster General by Joseph Stewart, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, who said: “The comptroller 
general of the United States has decided that the Congress has 
not authorized payment of such rates for such period of time, but 
that on the other hand the act of July 28, 1916, authorizing the 
commission to ‘fix and determine from time to time the fair and 
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reasonable rates and compensation for the transportation of mail 
matter which shall continue in force until changed by the com- 
mission after due notice and hearing’ authorizes the payment only 
during the continuance of the order of the commission; and that 
payments under a changed order can only be made prospectively; 
that is, ‘during the continuance of such order’ and as ‘continued 
in force until changed by the commission after due notice and 
hearing. As so determined it is held that the act of 1916 
authorizes payment at the increased rates only on and after the 
date of orders increasing rates. Wherefore, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral prays that the decision herein be modified by the restriction 
of the order to be effective from the date of the decision fixing 
the fair and reasonable rates.” 

A letter from the Postmaster General to the comptroller general 
asking for an opinion, which is quoted with the application, says: 
“If the order of the commission be valid, it raises a claim of 
approximately $3,800,000 for back pay for service that has already 
been performed by the railroads and paid for at rates fixed by 
the commission in a prior order and for the period from the dates 
of the filing of the petitions up to the time of the order fixing 
new rates under such petitions.” 


Southwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board Meets at Brownsville 


The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board held its eleventh regu- 
lar meeting at Brownsville, Tex., on March 19. The attendance 
was the largest the board has experienced at any meeting, and 
included representatives of industries and railroads from both the 
United States and Mexico. The meeting was addressed by Walter 
Splawn, president of the University of Texas, and H. R. Safford, 
executive vice-president of the Gulf Coast and International-Great 
Northern. Mr. Splawn spoke upon matters relating to the shipper 
and Mr. Safford outlined the outstanding questions with which 
railroads are concerned at the present time. Reports of the various 
commodity committees predicted favorable economic conditions for 
all important industries in the territory for the ensuing three 
months. 

The cement committee reported that shipments of cement for 
the second quarter of the year are expected to be somewhat in 
excess of those for the same period of last year and that stocks 
on hand are in excess of last year. Substantial increases in the 
shipments of brick and sewer pipe are expected. Less coal was 
used in the southwest territory during the past season than in any 
year since 1900 but an increase during the second quarter is ex- 
pected over the same period of last year. Shipments of lignite 
also are expected to exceed the shipments of last year. The cot- 
ton committee estimates that 125,000 bales of cotton still remain 
at interior concentration points in Texas and about 150,000 bales 
at interior points in Arkansas and Oklahoma. An increase of 30 
per cent in shipments of creosoted products is expected for the 
second quarter. The peak movement of fertilizer is now on and 
shipments this spring are expected to be 15 to 20 per cent greater 
than during the spring of last year. The growing wheat crop in 
the grain belt of Texas and Oklahoma is expected to yield from 
seventy to eighty million bushels. The usual spring movement of 
livestock from southwest pastures to Oklahoma and Kansas will 
begin within the next sixty days, but the volume is expected to be 
20 per cent less than last year due to the good condition of ranges 
in the home territory this season. Shipments of general miscel- 
laneous products, lumber and salt are expected to increase 10 per 
cent while sulphur shipments will be 25 per cent in excess of last 
year. 

W. D. Beck, manager of the refrigerator department of the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, gave a 
resume of the refrigerator car situation. 

R. C. Andrews, district manager of the Car Service division at 
Dallas, Tex., outlined general conditions and emphasized the great 
need for a practical and effective system of marketing and dis- 
tribution of farm commodities. He directed attention particularly 
to the almost certain prospect for a heavy increase in the pro- 
duction of farm commodities in the territory by reason of the sub- 
stantial increase in irrigated acreage and successful campaigns 
that are being carried on in the interest of heavier production 
per acre. A special committee was appointed to make a thorough 
study of the factors involved in this problem with the view to 
determining in what way the board might he helpful in bringing 
about measures for improvement. The next meeting of the board 
will be held at Houston, Tex., in June. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision find- 
ing unreasonable and inequitable the divisions accorded the Minne- 
sota Western out of interstate joint rates and has prescribed what 
it considers reasonable and equitable divisions for the future. 


The commission has vacated its order heretofore entered (on 
March 5), denying the petition of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association for reconsideration of and oral argument upon 
its petition for leave to intervene in the railway mail pay case. 


Eastern Freight Rate Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned the Eastern 
freight rate investigation for further hearing at Washington 
beginning on April 26, before Chairman Eastman. The purpose 
of this hearing is to receive rebuttal evidence from the respondent 
railroads. The trunk line, central and New England carriers will 
proceed in the order named, and it is expected that each group 
will require about two days. 


Cuyahoga Valley a Common Carrier 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a decision 
finding the Cuyahoga Valley to be a common carrier of property 
subject to the interstate commerce act, which may lawfully par- 
ticipate in joint rates with other common carriers, or have its 
switching charges on interstate shipments absorbed under proper 
tariff provisions by the carriers performing the line haul; that its 
compensation must not be more than is reasonable and a complete 
and specific statement of any basis agreed upon must be filed with 
the commission immediately upon its adoption. 

The refusal of defendants other than the Cuyahoga Valley to 
absorb its switching charges is alleged to have subjected and to 
subject complainant to the payment of charges for interstate trans- 
portation which were and are unjust and unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, and unduly and unreasonably prejudicial and dis- 
advantageous. The allowance paid the Cuyahoga Valley by the 
other defendants is based on the assumption that it is a plant 
facility. The commission was asked to require defendants to cease 
and desist from the alleged violations of the interstate commerce 


act. 


Revision of Banana Rates Approved in Part 


A proposed general upward revision of the rates on bananas 
from Gulf ports to southeastern and Carolina territory, which 
had been suspended by the commission and later voluntarily post- 
poned by the carriers, was found justified by the commission in a 
report by Commissioner Woodlock, except to the extent that -it 
involved certain increases in carload rates. The proposed increases 
in carload rates were found not justified and they were required 
to be cancelled, without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
and applications for fourth section relief, in accordance with the 
findings of the report and a suggested scale of rates ranging from 
32 cents for 100 miles to 95 cents for over 975 miles. Commis- 
sioner Lewis in a concurring opinion expressed the belief that the 
commission might well have required an increase from New 
Orleans greater than that proposed by the carriers. 


State Commissions 


[he Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has ordered 
the Monongahela Railway to cease the operation of freight trains 
' more than 30 cars or with crews of less than six persons, 
tween Brownsville, Pa.,; and the southern boundary of the state. 
[his action was taken on complaint of the train service brother- 
hoods and the order was made under the authority of the act which 
bolished the full crew law, May 5, 1921, empowering the commis- 
on to require railroads to provide crews sufficiently large to 
nsure safe operation. 





Locomotives 


Tue Lacomspe & NorTH-WESTERN has ordered one consolidation 
type locomotive from the Canadian Locomotive Company. 


Tue U. S. Gypsum Company has ordered one six-wheel 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Reapinc Company has ordered 5 Pacific type locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and one 60-ton oil-electric 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE BRAZILIAN PoRTLAND CEMENT ComMPpaANy (Brazil) has 
ordered one 2-4-2 type tank locomotive having 9-in. by 14-in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 35,000 Ib., from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Eeyptian State RAILways will receive bids at the office 
of the general manager, Cairo, Egypt, until April 7 for 40, 2-6-2 
type side tank locomotives, according to information received from 
the United States trade commissioner at Alexandria. 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA has ordered one Mogul 
type locomotive from the American Locomotive Company, 
Montreal Works. This locomotive will have 20-in. by 26-in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 160,000 Ib. 


Tue ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAys will open bids on May 3 for 
20 Santa Fe type locomotives. Specifications may be obtained 
from the Ministry of Communications, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
on payment of 40 pesos, according to Commercial Attaché Feely 
at Buenos Aires. 


THe Mocyana RatLway (Brazil) has ordered 8 Mikado type 
locomotives with 17%-in. by 20-in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 121,000 Ib, and 2 Pacific type locomo- 
tives with 1714-in. by 20-in. cylinders and a total weight in work- 
ing order of 113,000 Ib. from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 
Tue Battimore & Ouro is inquiring for 16 air dump cars. 


THE SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYs are inquiring through the car- 
builders for 20 high side gondola cars. 


THE ANGLO CHILEAN CONSOLIDATED NITRATE CORPORATION iS 
inquiring for 120 gondola cars of 44 tons’ capacity. 


THE BRAZILIAN PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY (BRAZIL) has 
ordered 10 dump cars from the Magor Car Corporation. 


THE Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 100 ballast 
cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of March 6. 


Passenger Cars 


THE Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is having repairs made to 
trom 10 to 25 baggage cars at the shops of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


THE CHicaGco, SPRINGFIELD & St. Louris has ordered one com- 
bination baggage and mail gasoline rail motor car, one passenger 
trailer car and one combination baggage and passenger gasoline 
motor car from the J. G. Brill Company. 


Motor Vehicles 


THe Cuicaco & ALTON has purchased two eight-wheel, 
32-passenger, parlor type motor coaches from the Versare Cor- 
poration, Albany, N. Y. 
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Iron and Steel 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring for about 400 tons of 
reinforcing material. 


Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for about 800 tons of 
steel for three bridges. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtrincton & Quincy has ordered 1,200 tons 
of structural steel from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue SourHern Paciric has ordered steel for a freight station 
at Houston, Texas, from the Houston Structure Steel Company. 


THe Decaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 1,000 
tons of steel for various bridges, from the American Bridge 
Company. 


Tue CENTRAL or New Jersey has ordered about 750 tons of 
steel for four bridges at Perth Amboy, from the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company. 


Tre Norrotk & WeEsTERN has ordered 150 tons of fabricated 
steel for a machine shop at Portsmouth, Ohio, from the American 
sridge Company. 


Tue Lovuisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 1,470 tons of struc- 
tural steel, for a bridge over the Wabash river, from the American 
Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rocx Istanp & Paciric has ordered 150 tons of 
structural steel including six deck plate girder spans for use at 
South Chicago, Ill., from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Intinors CENTRAL has ordered 750 tons of structural steel 
for use at Burnside, Ill., from the Continental Bridge Company, and 
500 tons for use at Jackson, Miss., from the Stupp Bros. Bridge & 
lron Company. 


Tue PennsyLvAni<a has placed an order for 400 tons of bridge 
steel with the McClintic-Marshall Company. This company also 
wants 200 tons of steel for a new cab ramp at the Pennsylvania 
Terminal, New York City. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 1,200 tons of struc- 
tural steel from the American Bridge Company, 900 tons from the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, 300 tons from the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company, and 80 tons from the Louisville Bridge & Iron 
Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue GeNeRAL Evectric Company has placed an order for two 
6-ft. radial drills, 


Tue CENTRAL or Georcia has ordered one ditcher from the 
American Hoist & Derrick Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric has ordered a car wheel 
lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered a heavy duty vertical boring 
and drilling machine from Baker Brothers, Inc. 


Tue Hupson Coat Company has ordered a 36-in. by 38-ft. 


engine lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Incersott-RANpD Company has orderd a 6-in. by 80-in. 
thread milling machine from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue GrRaHAmM Bott & Nut Company has ordered a 36-in. 
special centering machine from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Wuittnc Corporation has ordered a 62-in. vertical boring 
and turning mill and a 10-16 ft. boring and turning mill from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THE PuLLMAN Car & MANUFACTURING CoRPORATION has ordered 
a 12-ft. plate bending roll and a 5-ft. plate straightening roll from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Lonc Istanp has placed an order for a new electric 
Diesel tug boat to be 100 ft. long, with 25 ft. beam and 12 ft. 7 in. 
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depth. Contract for building the hull was let to the Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Company, the electrical equipment was let to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, and the engine 
to the Ingersoll-Rand Company. The company also recently placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation for two 
steel car floats. 


Signaling 


Tue Fiormwa East Coast has authorized the installation of 
automatic block signals from Bunnell, Fla., to Jupiter (196 miles), 
to cost approximately $780,000. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for Putnam Terminal, New York, one 
mechanical interlocking, eight levers. 


Tue Houston & TexAs CENTRAL has ordered from the General 
Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking for Ennis, Texas; 
33 working levers and seven spare spaces. The order includes 
eight switch machines, 19 semaphore signals and other material. 


THe Mosite & Onto has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company, material for the installation of automatic block 
signals on its line between Russlor, Miss., and Perry, Tenn., 51 
miles. All signals will be of the color-light type, three-indication. 
The A. P. B. system will be used and there will be sub power 
stations at Corinth and Iselin. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has contracted with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the necessary apparatus for the 
Union continuous inductive automatic train control between 
Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., 139 miles, single track. This 
is the second division of this road to be equipped with the Union 
system, under the government order; and 45 locomotives will be 
equipped. 


THe Cuicaco, BurRLIncton & Quincy has ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company, material for automatic block 
signaling on its lines from Ewbanks to Golden, Ill.; Hannibal 
to Mark, Mo.; Old Monroe to Clarksville, Mo.; Cameron Junc- 
tion to Saxton, Mo.; Harvard, Neb., to Kenesaw; Grand Island, 
Neb., to Revenna, and Wray, Colo., to Arkon. This order in- 
cludes 427 color-light signals, 1,192 relays and other material. 


THE Boston & ALBANY has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company automatic train control equipment for 60 locomo- 
tives, and also 300 inductors, with fittings. Also material for a 
complete all-electric interlocking at Tower 40, Springfield, Mass. 
This interlocking will have 185 working levers and 63 spare spaces. 
This order includes 109 switch machines, 85 color-light signals, 
596 relays and other apparatus. The apparatus is to be installed 
by the railroad company’s forces. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company an all-electric car retarder 
system for the new yard at Hartford, Conn. The lay-out for the 
present will be for 20 tracks but with arrangements for including 
20 more tracks later. There will be 29 double retarder units, each 
33 ft. long and 20 skate-placing machines and other apparatus; 
and Model 6 switch machines will be used, but without signals. 
The floodlighting of the yard and the lever lights in the cabin 
are deemed sufficient to give necessary information as to the 
correct position of the switches. 


THE CONFERENCE on the request of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for wage 
increases for train service employees on the western lines will begin 
at Chicago on April 5, when a committee representing the 
managements of the western railways as a group will meet with 
representatives of the brotherhoods. 


THE ToLepo, Peor1A & WESTERN, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen have jointly submitted to the Railroad Labor Board a 
dispute arising from the denial by the railway of a request made 
by the brotherhoods for the restoration of the rates of pay for 
engine service employees which were established under decision 
No. 2 of the Labor Board. 
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The Standard Steel Car Company has moved its Chicago 
oftice from the Fisher building to Suite 1415, Tribune Tower. 


The Sisson Supply Company has removed its headquarters 
from 2 Rector street to 1845 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 


The Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is planning 
the construction of a three-story office building to cost approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


The Paige & Jones Chemical Company, Inc., has removed 
its executive offices from 248 Fulton street to 461 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


P. E. Floyd has been appointed manager of sales in charge 
of the Chicago office and warehouse of the Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany, Watervliet, N. Y., to succeed William A. Edwards, trans. 
ferred. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., has opened a branch 
office in the Monadnock building, San Francisco, Cal., and has 
appointed Harvey L. Livingston manager of sales for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 


H. H. Coombe has been elected president and treasurer of 
the William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. James Coombe 
has been elected vice-president and general manager, and 
George E. Weitkamp, secretary. 


E. M. Ivens, formerly representative of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., has been 
appointed special agent of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 


E. O. Shreve, manager of the San Francisco, Cal., office of 
the General Electric Company since 1918, has been appointed 
manager of the industrial department, with headquarters at 
Schenectady, N. Y., succeeding A. R. Bush, deceased. 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., has ap- 
pointed the William H. Hale Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
its agent in Minnesota. The Clark-Wilcox Company, New 
Haven, Conn., also has been appointed agent to succeed the 
K. B. Noble Company. 


The United Pacific Lumber Corporation has been organized 
with headquarters at 149 Broadway, New York City, and will 
specialize in the sale of lumber to railroads and car compa- 
nies. T. Fred Sowers is president, C. W. Cantrell, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. S. Tobias, secretary. 


John V. Calhoun, formerly engineer of furnace construction 
with the Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York 
City, has taken up his new duties as sales manager with Har- 
old E. Trent, manufacturer of electrical heating and tempera- 
ture control appliances, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. J. Sharpe, district representative at Tulsa, Okla., of the 
General American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago, has been 
appointed general sales manager, with headquarters at the 
general offices in Chicago. J. V. O’Neil has been appointed 
district representative at Tulsa, succeeding Mr. Sharpe. 


R. B. Fisher, general sales manager of the Buda Company, 
Harvey, Ill., has been promoted to vice-president in charge of 
the sales and engineering departments of the railway division. 
le entered the employ of the Buda Company in 1910 as an 
ssistant engineer, and later was promoted to chief engineer 
nd more recently to sales manager. 


Frank H. Colladay has resigned as New York manager of 
sales of the Trumbull Steel Company, and has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation, 

iraeburn, Pa., in charge of the New York district, with office 
the Grand Central Terminal. Mr. Colladay has been affii- 
ted with the steel industry during all of his business career. 
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The Walter Bates Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind., has been 
organized to manufacture steel poles, transmission towers, 
sash and similar products. Officers of the company are: presi- 
dent, Walter A. Bates, formerly vice-president of the Bates 
Expanded Steel Truss Company, East Chicago, Ind.; vice- 
president, Luke D. Stapleton; and secretary, B. C. Johnson, 
formerly sales engineer of the Bates Expanded Steel Truss 
Company. 


The Waugh Equipment Company, Chicago, has acquired 
from the Gould Coupler Company, New York, its friction draft 
gear and passenger car buffer and platform business. The 
Waugh Company will manufacture and distribute the complete 
line of Gould high absorption friction draft gears, and in addi- 
tion, will continue to produce the complete line of Waugh high 
capacity, low absorption, spring plate friction draft gears and 
Waugh buffing devices for passenger and freight cars. 


The Boyes & Emmes Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has placed 
a contract for an entire new plant to replace the one which 
was destroyed by fire in January. The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, is the engineer and builder. The boiler room of the 
old plant, which was the only part not destroyed by fire, will 
be revamped and reconditioned to take care of the heating 
system for the new plant. The new plant is to be 90 ft. by 
340 ft., of single story monitor type construction. The center 
aisle will be served by a 10-ton traveling crane with 18 ft. 
under clearance. 


The Peerless Malleable Castings Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been incorporated as the successor to the United States 
Malleable Iron Company, the latter company having been 
sold in the federal court. Officers of the new company are: 
Elmer H. Gerson, president; Ira L. Houghton, vice-president 
and general manager; and J. M. Weil, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Houghton entered the employ of the National Malleable 
Castings Company in 1891 as a core room clerk and since that 
time has been associated with the plants of the Michigan 
Malleable Iron Company, the Grand Rapids Malleable Works 
and the United States Malleable Iron Company. In 1916 he 
resigned from the latter company to organize and operate 
the Maumee Malleable Castings Company, Toledo, Ohio. In 
1919 he sold his interest in that concern and in October, 1922, 
entered the employ of the United States Malleable Iron Com- 
pany as vice-president and general manager, which position 
he has held until his recent appointment. 


L. J. Galbreath, until recently engaged in advertising and 
sales promotion activities for the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
has joined the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation 
to take charge of publicity and sales promotion, as assistant to 
Earl G. Hines, recently appointed general sales manager. 
Since graduation from Cornell University in 1917, Mr. Gal- 
breath has served in executive and publicity capacities with the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, the Columbia Ma- 
chine Works and the Malleable Iron Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with the exception of time served afloat during the late 
war as an engineer officer in the U. S. Naval Reserve Force. 
Ralph Rainsford, formerly chief engineer of the Duquesne 
Light Company, a subsidiary of the Philadelphia Company at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed a consulting engineer of the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation and L. M. Reed, 
formerly in the railway electrification and heavy traction de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will in future represent the American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation in the sale of electric locomotives and 
other electrical material installed in connection with steam 
railroad electrification. 


F. A. Ketcham, general manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, Chicago, with headquarters at New York, has been 
promoted to executive vice-president, with the same head- 
quarters. George E. Cullinan, general sales manager, with 
headquarters at New York, has been elected a director and 
vice-president in charge of sales. W. B. DeForest, Kansas 
City branch manager, has been appointed sales manager of its 
New York office. Mr. DeForest was born in Nemaha county, 
Kansas, on July 27, 1888. After his graduation from high 
school in 1904, he served with the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Company. In April, 1909, he entered the employ of the 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Western Electric Company as a salesman at its Kansas City 
office, and subsequently held successively a number of impor- 
tant positions. In 1911, he was made assistant telephone spe- 
cialist at Kansas City; a year later he was transferred to St. 
Louis, and then was recalled to Kansas City, remaining there 
until August, 1918, when he was made sales manager of the 
Oklahoma City branch of the Western Electric Company; the 
following year he was appointed sales manager, and later, 
manager at Kansas City. With the incorporation of the 
Graybar Electric Company on January 1 of this year, as the 
successor to the supply department of the Western Electric 
Company, Mr. DeForest continued in his position as manager 
of the Kansas City branch, until his new appointment as sales 
manager of the New York office. Robert Davie, of the New 
York sales office, has been appointed district sales develop- 
ment specialist for the western district, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. This territory will include the cities of St. 
Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and Memphis. Mr. 
Davie will be in charge of all engineering work in connection 
with the sale and installation of the application of electrical 
amplification apparatus. The Graybar Electric Company has 
removed its Providence, R. I., branch from 233 Harris avenue 
to its new building at 194-196 Richmond street. The building, 
which comprises offices and warehouse, is two stories in 
height and is of the reinforced mill type construction. It con- 
tains nearly 13,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


General Electric Company 


The annual report shows that net sales in 1925 totaled 
$290,290,166 as compared with $299,251,869 in 1924 and that profit 
available for dividends was $38,641,217 in 1925 and $39,235,548 
in 1924. 

Orders received during the year 192 


5 were $302,513,380, com- 
pared with $283,107,697 in the year 1924, an increase of 7 per cent. 

Unfilled orders at the end of the year were $77,860,000, com- 
pared with $68,958,000 at the end of 1924. 


1925 92 


Net sales billed ........ eee TTT eT TTT $290,290,166 $299,251,869 
Less: Cost of sales billed, including operat- 

ing, maintenance and _ depreciation 

charges, reserves and provision for 

ee ED  dnnvasknde6ecebdenetanaien 257,479,491 264,909,538 


senewas $ 32,810,675 $ 34,342,331 
veeeseoss 10,360,068 10,793,352 


Net income from sales 
Income from other sources 








SE eee ee ie ee .. $ 43,170,743 $ 45,135,683 


Less: Interest and discount on debentures 
and other interest payments, pre- 
mium on retirement of 5 per cent deben- 
tures and additions to general reserve 4,529,526 5,900,135 


Profit available for dividends .............. $ 38,641,217 $ 39,235,548 
57 


Less: 6 per cent cash dividends on special stock 1,735,576 1,195,405 
$ 36,905,641 $ 38,040,143 

Less: 8 per cent cash dividends on common 
Poe se teceenuness 14,407,544 14,404,980 


$ 22,498,097 


23,635,163 


Surplus in excess of cash dividends 


“~ | 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


The annual report of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
for 1925 shows net earnings for the year after deducting all ex- 
penses, depreciation of plants and equipment and reserve for 
federal and other taxes of $6,965,539 as compared with $6,077,929 
in 1924, 


H. H. Westinghouse, chairman of the board, gives further 
details as follows: 


While the sales of the parent company and its subsidiaries, which are 
lependent on air brakes or other apparatus used on cars or locomotives, 
were practically the same as in 1924, the consolidated shipments were con- 
siderably larger, due to volume of the Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
sales. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that orders for standard automatic 
signals as manufactured by this subsidiary have been the largest in the 
history of the company and that the system of automatic train control 


developed and manufactured by it is proving highly satisfactory. Nineteen 
of the Class 1 railroads affected by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
order, among them some of the larger and more important, have equipped 
at least one division and many have arranged to equip two or more complete 
divisions with this type apparatus during the current year. 


rf 

As licensee under the Hannauer car retarder patents, the Union Switch & 
Signal Company has just completed a very important installation of a 
switch and car retarder system in_the North Markham, Chicago, yard of 
the Illincis Central, which it is confidently believed will not only demonstrate 
its practicability, but its desirability from the viewpoint of economy in the 
operation of classification yards, and at the same time contribute materially 
to a new line of manufacturing activity. . 

Among our many recent developments has been the air brake for auto- 
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motive vehicles. which has been brought to a high state of efficiency. Your 
company has already equipped several thousand buses, trucks, and heavy 
vehicles with this new type of apparatus. 

We take pleasure in reporting that the Westinghouse Union Battery 
Company has also contributed to the increased volume of shipments, having 
had the most satisfactory year in its history. 

In addition to license rights to manufacture under the Hannauer car 
retarder patents referred to, your company took over the assets, including 
the patents, of the Hall Switch & Signal Company and the Elvin Mechanical 
Stoker Company. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd., of Hamilton, Ontario, the 
Westinghouse Brake & Saxby Signal Company, Ltd., of London, and the 
Westinghouse Brake Company of Australasia, Ltd., in which your company 
is interested, enjoyed a very satisfactory business during the past year, 
while the French and Italian companies are making progress under the con 
tinued trying conditions existing in their respective countries. 

Thus far during the current year the volume of orders received by the 
parent and subsidiary companies has been above the average and _ sub- 
stantially over the corresponding period of the previous year, and with the 
large volume of orders now on the books of our consolidated interests, we 
are encouraged by the outlook for 1926. 


American Locomotive and Steel 
Spring Stockholders Meet in April 


Stockholders of the American Locomotive Company will meet 
on April 20 and those of the Railway Steel Spring Company will 
meet on April 21 to ratify the proposed merger plan. 

Under the plan the outstanding capital of the American Loco- 
motive Company will be increased from 250,000 shares of $100 
par preferred and 500,000 shares of no par common to 385,000 
shares of $100 par preferred and 770,000 shares of no par com- 
mon. It is proposed to exchange preferred stock of Railway Steel 
Spring for Locomotive preferred on a share for share basis. 
Two-thirds of a share of Locomotive common will be exchanged 
for each share of Railway Steel Spring common. The American 
Locomotive Company will increase its directorate from eleven to 
fifteen members. 

A letter addressed to stockholders of the Railway Steel Spring 
Company says: 

“Tf the plan is carried out, the common stockholders of this 
company will secure a stock of great value, which, with earnings 
and economies to be effected by having the combined companies 
under one management, should increase in value. The preferred 
stockholders of this company who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to take preferred stock of American Locomotive Co. will 
become holders of a very well known and highly regarded invest- 
ment security.” 


Mr. Woodin Optimistic 


William H. Woodin, president of the American Car & Foundry 
Company and the American Locomotive Company has sailed this 
week on a business trip abroad. Before leaving, he was quoted 
as saying that both of the companies of which he is the head 
are now operating in excess of 50 per cent of capacity. Con- 
tinuing he added: 

“Both have operated on a common dividend earning basis to 
date this year. Equipment companies in 1925 experienced about 
the worst year in the last two decades, while railroads generally 
had one of their best years. This year things should be different 
with us. The railroads for the first time in years have plenty of 
money and are in a position to order equipment, and in my 
opinion they will be heavy buyers of locomotives and railroad 
equipment this year; as a result, companies of our type should 
enjoy a big year. 

“The acquisition of the Hall-Scott, Fageol, and J. G. Brill 
Company by the American Car & Foundry Securities Corporation 
should add materially to the earnings of American Car & Foundry 
Company. Hall-Scott makes one of the best motors on the market 
and if the need arises, American Car & Foundry has four large 
car-building plants which may be turned over to bus-body making 
on short notice. 

“I want to take this occasion to deny that American Car & 
Foundry Securities Corporation whose stock American Car & 
Foundry owns 100 per cent has bought into the Pierce-Arrow 
Company. We are not interested in Pierce-Arrow. 

“T also want to deny the rumor that American Car & Foundry 
is thinking of acquiring the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Com- 
pany if it is ever segregated from the Pullman Company proper, 
because the Federal Trade Commission would not allow such a 
merger, as it would be in restraint of trade. You will notice 
that all the mergers which we have participated in have been 
for the benefit rather than the restraint of trade: they have 
not been with competing companies.” 
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AroosTooK VALLEY.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied the application of this company for authority to construct 
a 27-mile line from Sweden Station, Me., northward to St. 
Agatha. The Bangor & Aroostook protested against the granting 
of a certificate on the grounds that it would result in heavy 
diversion of traffic and the commission's finding sustained this 
view in part. 


Arcuison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—A branch line 5% miles long 
will be constructed from Fox, N. M., to the Pecos mines. 


Arcuison, TopeEKA & SANTA Fe.—A contract has been awarded 
to Sharp & Fellows, Los Angeles, Cal., for the construction of an 
extension from Pawhuska, Okla., to Fairfax, a distance of 32 
miles, as reported in the Railway Age of March 6. 

* 


ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to construct a connecting line from 
a branch line at Thonotassa, Fla., to its West coast main line at 
Dade City (21 miles) at an estimated cost of $950,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Plans have been prepared for 
the construction of a passenger station at Hawarden, Towa, to 
cost approximately $25,000. 


Cuicaco & Nort Western.—The Illinois Commerce Commis- 

sion has granted authority to the Litchfield & Madison, recently 
purchased by the North Western, to construct an extension in 
Madison county, Ill, to connect with the North Western in the 
vicinity of Benld, Ill. Application of the North Western to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to construct part 
of the connecting link is still pending. 
Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & Quincy.—Plans are being considered 
for the construction of two additional tracks from Cicero, a 
Chicago suburb, to Congress Park, and for one additional track 
from Congress Park to Aurora. The new tracks and the existing 
ones may* be elevated for the entire distance from Cicero to 
Aurora. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKee & St. Paut.—The roundhouse and shop 
building at Channing, Mich., which were destroyed by fire on 
March 2, with an estimated loss of $25,000, will be reconstructed 
immediately. 


Cuicaco, MILwauKEe & St. Paut.—Plans are being prepared 
for the construction of a steel and concrete bridge over the Missis- 
sippi river from Minneapolis, Minn., to a point in the vicinity of 
the Ford Motor Company factory at St. Paul. The structure is 
expected to cost approximately $1,500,000. 


FroripA East CoAst.—This company has authorized the con- 
struction of a station and team track at Little River, Fla., at an 
approximate cost of $50,000. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Plans are being prepared for the 
construction of a freight station and warehouse at Houston, Texas, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. The structure will be of re- 
inforced concrete and brick, six stories in height, with dimensions 
of 191 ft. by 280 ft. A one-story freight house, 53 ft. by 220 
ft. will adjoin the main building on one side. 


Missourr Paciric—Company forces will construct a one-story 
brick and stucco passenger station at Corning, Ark., at a cost of 
approximately $30,000. 


NapLes, SEABOARD & GuLF.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has extended to May 5 the time for beginning construction 
on the new line in Lee and Collier counties, Florida, under a 
certificate heretofore issued by the commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been awarded to Walter S. 
Rae, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the reconstruction of an overhead bridge 
at Bridge street, Altoona, Pa., to cost approximately $70,000. A 
contract for the installation of two freight elevators in the new 
Passenger station under construction at New Brighton, Pa., has 
been awarded to the Haughton Elevator & Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: estimated cost, $10,000. 








Axron, Canton & Youncstown.—1925 Earnings.—Annual re- 
port for 1925 shows net income after charges of $420,462 as 
compared with $274,156 in 1924. 

Selected items from the income statement follow: 























AKron, CANTON AND YOUNGSTOWN 

Increase 
1925 1924 or decrease 

Railway operating revenues........ 3,194,729 2,824,646 370,083 
Total operating expenses........... 1,947,186 1,731,272 215,914 
oo a! Serre ee 60.9 61.3 —.4 
Nct revenue from operaticns....... 1.247,543 1,093,374 154,169 
Railway tax accruals.......... 176,884 134,400 42,484 
Net railway operating income...... 624,433 611,751 12,682 
Re. ec bh eek wa een wane 688,397 657,184 31,213 
Total deductions from gross income 267,936 283,028 15,092 
as hoe bce cuteanbmare 420,462 274,156 46,306 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—.Abandonment of Branch—A 
certificate has been issued authorizing the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and their subsidiary company, the California, Arizona 
& Santa Fe, to abandon the so-called Crown King branch from 
Middleton, Arizona to Crown King, 12.89 miles. The branch 
was built to serve mining operations which were abandoned in 
1896. 


ATLANTIC Coast LineE.—Asks Authority to Acquire Columbia, 
Newberry & Laurens—In an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this company asks authority to acquire control 
by the acquisition of more than 50 per cent of the stock of the 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens, extending from Columbia, S. C., 
to Laurens, 75 miles. The Coast Line already holds 9,016 shares 
out of a total of 20,000 shares. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—1925 Earnings—Annual, report abstracted 
on another page shows net income available for dividends of 
$36,573,634, including $25,216,258 from railroad operations and 
$11,357,375 from other sources equivalent after allowance for the 
4 per cent dividends on the preference stock to $12.52 per share 
on the common stock. Net income in 1924 totaled $32,628,207 or 
$11.01 a share on the common 


CENTRAL oF GEorGIA.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the issuance of $3,314,500 refunding and 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C; and the conversion 
of a like amount of refunding and general mortgage bonds, series 
3 held by the carrier. The carrier has been authorized also to 
sell $3,000,000 of the series C bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 
9434 and will hold the remaining $314,500 of this series subject 
to further order of the commission. Sale of the new issue to the 
public was reported in the Railway Age of March 6, 


Cuicaco, BurLincfon & Quincy.—Tentative Valuation—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on March 24 made public its 
tentative valuation report as of 1917, placing the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the common-carrier property owned at 
$494,632,557 and that of the property used at $497,441,888, includ- 
ing $2,921,808 for leased lines. The outstanding capitalization as 
of valuation date was $286,452,800, and the investment in road and 
equipment as stated in the company’s books was $461,509,295, which 
the report readjusts to $425,949,052. The cost of reproduction new 
of the property owned, excluding land, is given as $487,748,489, 
and the cost of reproduction less depreciation as $387,069,135. 
For the property used the cost of reproduction new is given as 
$490,434,053, and the cost less depreciation as $389,270,772. The 
company also owned carrier lands amounting to 160,116 acres, 
which are given a present value as of valuation date of $73,036,617 : 
investments in miscellaneous physical property amounting to 
$3,120,336, securities of other companies, held for non-carrier pur- 
poses, of a par value of $54,138,520 and a book value of $36,683,792. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Asks Authority to Acquire 
Peoria Terminal—This company has applied to the Interstate 
(Continued on page 942) 













































Annual Report 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Forty-Fifth Annual Report 
OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY CoMPANY 
YEAR ENDED DeceMBER 3lst, 1925. 


To the Shareholders: 

The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 31st, 
1925, show the following results :— 
$183,356,005.52 
143,201,229.66 


Gross earnings....... 

Working expenses (including all taxes) 
$40,154,775.86 
14,438,517.42 


Net earnings — 
Deduct fixed charges. . 


$25,716,258.44 


Surplus reeeuans : Tr 7 
to Pension Fund.... aan se 500,000.00 


Contribution 


From this there has been charged a half-yearly 

Preference Stock of 2 per cent. 

1925.. ,002,971.76 
dividends on Ordinary 

each, paid June 30th, 


dividend on 
naid October Ist, 
And three quarterly 
Stock of 14 per cent 
1925, October Ist, 1925 
1925 3.650,000.00 
— 15,652,971.76 


$9,563 ,286.68 
declared a second half 
lividend on Preference Stock of 
per cent vayable April Ist, 1926.. 

And a fourth quarterly dividend on Ordinary 
Steck of 1% per cent., payable April Ist, 
1926 ee ee eas 


From this there has been 


yearly 
2,002,971.76 


.550,000.00 
— 6,552,971.76 


Leaving net surplus for the year.... aie $3.010,314.92 
In addition to the above dividends on Ordinary Stock, three per cent. was 

paid from Special Income 

Income For Year Enpep Decemper 3ist, 1925. 


SPECIAL 
investments and available resources, Ex- 


Net revenue from 
hibit “C” ee . 
Interest on deposits, and interest and dividends on 


$1,755,003.00 


3,313,248.55 
2,881,651.36 


securities 
Net earnings Ocean and Coastal Steamship Lines 
Net earnings Commercial Telegraph and News Department, 


hotels, miscellaneous... 3,407 ,471.69 


rertals and 
$11,357,374.60 
Payments to shareholders in dividends: June 30th, 1925; 


Less: 
1925, and December 3lst, 1925.......4..... 


October Ist, 5,850,000.00 


$5,507,374.60 


From 


this a dividend has been declared payable April Ist, 


1926. 


$1,950,000.00 


Earnings and Expenses 


2. The working expenses for the year, including all taxes, 
amounted to 78.10 per cent of the gross earnings, and the net 
earnings to 21.90 per cent, as compared with 79.60 per cent and 
20.40 per cent respectively in 1924. 

The gross earnings for the year increased $853,849 over those of 
the previous year. Working expenses, however, decreased $2,073,- 
684, resulting in net earnings, before deducting fixed charges, of 
$40,154,775, an increase over the previous year of $2,927,533. The 
relatively small increase in gross earnings is largely accounted for 
by the depression which existed in Canada ,during the first part 
of the vear, the effects of which in general traffic were only over- 
come by the excellent harvest, to which is largely due an increase 
of $10,354,946 in the gross earnings during the last half of the year 
over the corresponding period of 1924. The earnings for the Fall 
months of the year would have been materially increased had not 
exceptionally bad weather in Western Canada during part of 
September, the whole of October and part of November seriously 
interrupted harvesting operations. This condition existed to a 
larger extent in the territories served by your Company’s lines than 
elsewhere, and in consequence the gross and net earnings for 
October and November were less than anticipated. The size of 
the crop, however, ensures a fairly heavy movement during the 
Spring months of 1926, and its monetary value should result in 
heavier purchasing and consequent larger movement of general 
traffic in the earlier part of the present year. 


Special Income 


3. The special income for the year shows an increase in spite of 
the decrease in Steamship earnings, hereafter referred to. This is 
due in part to a larger distribution of profits by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, in which your Company holds a 
substantial interest. Your subsidiary, the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste."Marie Railway Company, has not yet resumed the 


payment of dividends, though its earnings for the year show a 
material improvement over the previous year. 


Land Sales 


4. The sales of agricultural lands for the year were 172,484 acres 
for $2,644,492, being an average of $15.33 per acre. Included in 
this area were 6,184 acres of irrigated land which brought $46.58 
per acre, so that the average for the balance was.$14.17 per acre. 
The land sales were somewhat in excess of those in the previous 
year notwithstanding that immigration, was of very moderate 
proportions. 


Sale of Securities 


5. No securities or stocks of your Company were disposed of 
during the year under review. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited 


* 

6. From a shipping standpoint the year 1925, because of adverse 
conditions which were almost world-wide, was perhaps the worst 
of which there is record, and the results of the operations of your 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets were unsatisfactory, particularly in 
passenger revenue. The number of immigrants carried by all lines 
was less by over 40,000 than in 1924, and the number of passengers 
carried by your ships Eastbound and Westbound on the Atlantic 
showed a decrease of 31,000. Notwithstanding a decrease in ex- 
penses of $706,951, the net earnings from all traffic were substantially 
less than those of the previous year, although they were assisted 
through the refunding of excess profits duties by the British 
Government, which is, of course, in the nature of a special and 
not a recurring payment. 

Unsatisfactory conditions of trade on the Pacific caused by the 
unsettled conditions in China continued throughout the year. 

The equilibrium which it was hoped would be established between 
available shipping tamnage and ‘the available traffic has not 
materialized. Shippers are naturally giving a preference to modern 
and fast ships which will ensure rapid movement of their merchan- 
dise and, in consequence, a quick turn over of their capital, and it is 
obvious that the older tonnage of all lines will have to be replaced 
owing to the higher cost of operation inevitable to such boats 
and the fact that they do not fulfil the exacting requirements of 
modern passenger and freight service. 

The Company has made constant use of its newer tonnage, and 
out of its fourteen vessels available for passenger service in the 
North Atlantic trade, it has laid up two, namely, the “Pretorian” 
and “Monteagle,” for more than a year, and three others, namely, 
the “Marglen,” “Marburn” and “Marloch,” for shorter periods, 
these vessels being older in type and less economical to operate. 
In these circumstances your Directors have given consideration to 
the propriety of placing the Company in a position to meet im- 
proved traffic conditions when they arrive by taking advantage 
of the present favourable condition for acquiring new tonnage. 
They regard it as unwise for the Company to wait until business 
is actually available before replacing its older boats as the Com- 
pany’s traffic and prestige would both suffer by so doing. 

They propose, therefore, with your approval, to anticipate the 
improved conditions, the signs of which are not wanting, and con- 
struct two new passenger vessels of the type of the “Montclare,” 
“Montcalm” and “Montrose,” to be available for service in May, 
1927, and five freight vessels of 8,500 tons, with a sea speed of not 
less than 14 knots, also to be available in 1927. The older vessels 
will, following the Company’s usual policy, be disposed of as oppor- 
tunity occurs. During the year the steamships “Grampian” and 
“Bruton” (formerly the “Sicilian”) were sold. 

Your Directors also propose that the “Empress of Australia” 
shall be re-engined so as to have a sea speed of 18 knots per hour 
and be placed on the North Atlantic and cruise services. 

You will be asked to approve resolutions giving effect to the 
programme outlined above and containing the necessary particulars 
as to specifications and cost, and to authorize the issuance of 
Consolidated Debenture Stock to defray the expense. 


Lease of the Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers 
Railroad from the Boston and Maine RR. Co. 


7. In order to preserve and increase the traffic presently enjoyed 
by your Company to and from points in New England, your 
Directors entered into negotiations with the Boston and Maine 
Railroad Company looking to the leasing for a period of years of 
the railway of the Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers Railroad 


Company (now under lease to the Boston and Maine Railroad) 
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from Wells River Junction to Newport, a distance of 64 miles. As 
a result of the negotiations, a lease has been agreed upon, subject 
to your approval and that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for a period of thirty years from the first day of March, 1926, 
at an annual rental of $246,000. A resolution authorizing this 
lease will be submitted for your approval. 

\ lease of the Canadian portion of the same line from Newport 
to Sherbrooke, a distance of 40 miles, has been concluded with 
your subsidiary, the Quebec Central Railway Company. 


Joint Section Agreement with 
Canadian National Railway 


8. Subject to your aproval and to the approval of the Board 
§ Railway Commisioners, your Directors have concluded an 
agreement with the Canadian National Railway Company providing 
for the joint use of this Company’s lines of railway from Kamloops 
to Campbell Creek (now called Bostock), from Armstrong to 
Vernon and at Kelowna, and of the Canadian National line from 
Vernon to Kelowna, with a branch from a point near Vernon to 
Lumby, all in the Province of British Columbia. The agreement 
is for the term -of twenty-one years from the 12th February, 1925 
and provides amongst other things for the payment by the respec- 
tive Companies as rental one-half of the interest at the rate of five 
per cent per annum on the agreed capital account of each of the 
joint sections, one-half of the wages of station agents, operators 
and other station employees, and a wheelage proportion of all 
other cost of maintenance and operation. 


Branch Lines 


9. During the year branch line construction in the Western 
Provinces was proceeded with to a moderate extent, 68 miles of 
railway being graded and 73 miles of track laid on lines, the 
construction of which you had previously authorized. Your Direc- 
tors are of the opinion that further extensions should be built as 
conditions warrant, and your authority will be asked for proceeding 
with the construction of the following lines and for the issue and 
sale of a sufficient amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock to 
defray the cost, namely: 

Cutknife-Whitford Lake Branch, Mileage 95 to 115 20 miles 
Bromhead or Tribune Westerly ............ececseeves 20 miles 

It is also proposed to construct a branch of the Alberta Railway 
and Irrigation Company’s line from Cardston to Glenwoodville, a 
distance of 29 miles. The Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company 
has statutory authority to issue bonds not exceeding $40,000 per 
mile in respect of this Branch, which bonds will in the usual course 
be acquired by this Company with the proceeds of the sale of 
Consolidated Debenture Stock to be issued for the purpose. 


Hotels 


10. As the shareholders are aware, the old portion of the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire on the 14th of January. It was, of course, necessary 
to immediately embark upon its reconstruction, and the work is 
now in progress. At the same time your Directors felt it desirable 
to make fire-proof the only remaining portions of the hotel which 
are not of modern fire-proof construction. The unique features 
of the old portion will be retained and the whole hotel completed 
by June first, at an estimated cost, after deducting insurance, 
of $1,300,000. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that the older portions of 
the Banff Springs Hotel, constructed in 1887, should be recon- 
structed during the next two years, and you will be asked to 
approve expenditures for the first portion of the work which will 
be completed by June, 1927, to an amount of $1,791,000, inclusive 
of furnishings. 

\fter protracted negotiations with the City of Regina, your 
Directors have concluded the basis of an agreement with the City 
iuthorities calling for the construction of a 200-room hotel in the 
City of Regina, to be commenced during the present year and 
completed early in the Spring of 1927. The Company’s hotel system 
now embraces hotels in the capitals of the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, with the exception of Saskatchewan, and in view 

the absence of adequate hotel facilities in Regina and the 
rowing prosperity of the City and the Province, your Directors 
e of the opinion that the construction of the hotel upon the terms 
hich have been suggested will be in the Company’s interest. You 
will be asked to approve the agreement between the City and the 
Company and the necessary expenditure to be incurred, the latter 
stimated to be $1,500,000. 


Port McNicoll Elevator 


ll. For some time past the Company has suffered from the 
lack of proper elevator facilities at the Georgian Bay ports which 
are reached by its railway, there being at present only one exclusive 
port, namely, Port McNicoll, and one served jointly by the 
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Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, namely, 
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Goderich. The elevator capacity at Port McNicoll is 4,200,000 
bushels, or about one-third of that at competing points. Your 
Directors are of the opinion that the Company should undertake 
the construction at Port McNicoll of a 2,000,000 bushel elevator, 
with marine leg, trackage and wharf to serve it, which, with the 
necessary dredging, will, it is estimated, cost $1,170,000. Your 
approval to this expenditure will be asked. 


Capital Expenditures 


_ 12. In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors author- 
ized capital appropriations, in addition to those approved at the 
last annual meeting, aggregating for the year 1925, $788,932, and 
ask your approval to expenditures on capital account during the 
present year of $4,972,872. Of this amount the principal items 
are :— 

Replacement and enlargement of structures in perma- 


WEE ole aoa ks os cca c samuiau eben sob ewes $ 358,937 
Additional stations, round houses, freight sheds, and 
shops and extensions to existing buildings .......... 439,364 
Tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and miscel- 
laneous roadway betterments .................ee000% 751,300 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks with 
ge Oe art Peers ere arr 1,506,194 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation... . 518,727 
Improving coaling and watering facilities ............. 152,478 
Mechanical Department, machinery at various points .. 205,100 
Improvements in connection with Telegraph service .. 379,157 
British Columbia Lake and River Steamers .......... 54,000 
British Columbia Coast Steamships ................. ; 27,000 


The balance of the amount is required for miscellaneous works 
to improve facilities and effect economies over the whole System. 


New Equipment 


13. Your Directors are making provision, with your approval 
to obtain the following necessary equipment at a total cost of 
approximately $14,794,640. 

11 Baggage Cars 

24 First Class Cars 

8 Buffet Parlor Cars 

10 Tourist Cars 

54 Sleeping Cars 

9 Compartment Cars 

11 Compartment-Observation Cars 
1,064 Freight Cars and Work Units 

44 Locomotives 


Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Saulte Ste. Marie Railway Company 


14. The operations of your subsidiary, the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, for the year 1925 showed 
a distinct improvement in results over those of the previous year, 
the net earnings of the “Soo” Line, including the Wisconsin 
Central, being $2,072,000, an increase over the previous year of 
2,051,765. These results were brought about by a good crop in 
1924 and an average crop in 1925, resulting in a decided change 
in the farming situation in the districts served by the lines of the 
“Soo” Company. Undoubtedly the diversification in farming 
operations which has been proceeding steadily in the Northwestern 
United States during the past four years is effecting a substantial 
improvement in the situation there. The prospects for this year’s 
business are at least as good as last year, and the position of your 
subsidiaries is, your Directors are glad to say, steadily improving. 


General Conditions 


15. The operations of the Company both on land and sea have, 
as you will appreciate, reflected the general conditions which have 
existed in Canada and abroad during the past year. Comment upon 
Canadian conditions would perhaps be unnecessary were it not for 
the fact that the extent of the Company’s business depends to such 
a great degree upon whether those conditions are normal or other- 
wise. Canada is still suffering from lack of definite government 
policies and from the ills incident to heavy national obligations, 
insufficient population and serious taxation burdens. Your Com- 
pany is very intimately concerned with all measures which tend 
to improve the industrial and agricultural situation of the country 
and has been perhaps the most active and outstanding agency of 
immigration and colonization in Canada. The sale and settlement 
of its unsold lands has long since ceased to be the most important 
part of its colonization and development activities, which, in recent 
years, have been directed to the general settlement of the unsettled 
portions of Canada because of the national benefit which would 
thereby accrue, in which your Company would largely share. 
Your Company is also vitally concerned with the question of taxa- 
tion, the taxes paid by it to the Federal Government and to 
Provinces and municipalities during 1925 reaching the substantial 
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total of $7,388,659. The Federal taxes paid amounted to $2,000,000, 
or $5,479 per day. It is the view of your Directors that Canada’s 
financial position is sounder today than at any time since the War 
and that it only needs the adoption of definite fiscal policies, a more 
rigid regard for economy in public expenditures, and a proper 
immigration policy to ensure a marked and reasonably speedy return 
to prosperous conditions. It is this confidence in Canada and its 
industrial and agricultural expansion which has induced and justi- 
fied the substantial expenditures on Capital account in the last 
few years, and the same faith impels the asking of your approval to 
the additional capital commitments during the present year. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that the record of the Com- 
pany, im view of the conditions under which its operations were 
conducted for the past few years, has been creditable to its officers 
and employees, and desire to express appreciation of their efforts, 
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March 27, 1926 


which have been at all times consistently effective and have demon- 
strated again, if any further demonstration were necessary, their 
loyalty to the Company’s interests. 

16. Colonel His Honour Henry Cockshutt was appointed a 
Director of the Company to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Sir Edmund B. Osler. 

17. The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at 
the approaching annual meeting. They are eligible for 
re-election :— 

Mr. Ross H. McMaster, 
Mr. J. K. L. Ross, 
Str THomMas SKINNER, BART. 
For the Directors, 
E. W. Beatty, President 
Montreal, March 8th, 1926. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
GenerAL Batance SuHeet, DeceMBeR 3lst, 1925 


ASSETS 


Property Inve-tment: 
Railway, rolling stock equipment and lake and _ rivet 
PEGE. ines edects , ..» $649,630,834.25 
Ocean and costal ste: amships, E xhibit WE wesen Rare ee REPRE 60,257,815.59 
Acquired Securities (Cost) 


DE “Ol ccseudns ocanecessedenapisedtiarenencane . 141,322,586.78 
Advances to controlled proj; erties and insurance premiums. . 13,523,064.04 
Investments and Available Resources 

Deferred payments on lands and townsites.. $57,411,086.47 

Provincial and Municipal Securites..... 792,721.29 


Miscellaneous investments, Exhibit “C,” 

GHD  cccces ehh SebeeSeesecoenesessecacs 23,677 ,035.76 
Assets in lands and properties, Exhibit “D’ 99,463,661.37 

—- ——_- 181,344,504.89 
Working Assets 

Material and supplies on hand.......... $23,799,762.26 
Agents’ and conductors’ balances.......... 3,593,343.39 
ne i re... sc esccuaweneseecases 1,602,008.72 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 


Undimary Beck... ccccccecsecsescsoes cesses $260,000,000.00 
Four per cent. preference stock.......... 100,148,587.78 
—————. $360,148,587.78 

Four per cent. consolidated debenture stock. . .$279,244,882.08 


Eas CEES OS WEIN c vccccsctcdcececes 18, 000, 000.00 
———————— _ 264,244,882.08 
Ten year 5% collateral trust gold bonds (1934)*............ 12,000,000.00 
Twenty year 4%% Sinking Fund Secured 
mote ceriificates (1944)... .....-cccccccces $30,000,000.00 
Less: Amount held by trustee............ 


958,353.24 
———— 29,041,646.76 
Mortgage Bonds: 


Algoma Branch Ist Mortgage 5 per cent............ee.- 3,650,000.00 
Current: 
San dacs Kdvees densednvanes $6,182,484.20 
Dt: ivenbdadewsnnwieies sebaaee ais a 3,621,003.73 


Miscellaneous accounts payable............ 6,219,382.46 


——————_ 16,022,870.39 


Imperial, Dominion and U nited States Gov Accrued: 
— accounts due for transportation, — Rentals of leased lines and coupons on mortgage bonds.... 751,129.67 
ee 1,163,748.30 IR CN 6 ns o's ccsccneeesaeeseusseesseeesewe 8,850,000.00 
Miscc Ilaneous accounts receivable......... 7,697,498.08 Reserves and Appropriations: 
Cash in hand.......cscccceeeececees 29,937,526.24 ee Equipment replacement. .............0+e0 $6,548,135.96 
—_ -  67,793,886.99 Steamship replacement............ececee. 14,836,698.81 
Reserve Pund for contingencies and for con- 
Se iv osecensusisedceuasucesies 22,982,171.26 
— 44,367 ,006.03 
Premium on ordinary capital stock sold..............+-00+: 41.502,075.86 
Net proceeds lands and townsites.........ccccccceccece seee 75,397,641.94 
SURED COVE TSGND COOTORIIs c.ccc cccvenscnccercccesses 135,003,237.17 
Special reserve to meet taxes imposed by Dominion Govern- 
SE, oa n600.000 00.05.5040 6 000606 000055400055 Oss céuew ees 2,089,080.98 
SS a ee eee eee 120,804,533.88 
$1,113,872,692.54 $1, 113,872.692.5: 54 
[ ADVERTISEMENT] 








(Continued from page 939) 
Commerce Commission for authority to acquire control of the 
Peoria Terminal Company, which is to take over the Peoria Rail- 
way Terminal Company, by purchase of its capital stock, $500,000. 


Cincinnati, New Orteans & Texas Paciric.—200 Per Cent 
Stock Dividend.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has in a 
brief decision approved the issuance of $5,980,000 common stock 
to be distributed to present common stockholders as a dividend. 
The common stock at present outstanding totals $2,990,000. The 
company showed an excess of capital investment over capital 
liabilities of $6,893,986. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific operates the Cin- 
cinnati Southern under a lease from the City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is controlled by the Southern Railway by stock ownership. 

Dividends Declared.—Directors on March 24 declared a 200 per 
cent stock dividend on the common stock payable in common stock 
on April 29 to stockholders of record on April 9. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a tentative valuation report 
as of 1918, placing the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes at 
$33,454,000. The value of the property owned is placed at 
$34,789,000 and that of the property used at $38,209,922. The 
capitalization on valuation date was $98,198,800 and the investment 
in road and equipment as stated in the company’s books was 
$77,417,088, which the report readjusts to $71,385,632. 


Detroit & IRontTON.—.4Acquisttion.—Issuance of a subpoena by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the appearance of Henry 
“ord as president of this company and the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, as a witness in the case involving the application for authority 
for the Detroit & Ironton to acquire control of the D. T. & I., by 
an exchange of securities for the assets of the old company, is 


requested in a petition filed by attorneys for minority stockholders 
of the D. T. & I. They allege that the plan will deprive the 
minority stockholders of the right to “participate in the future 
earnings of the present physical assets” of the D. T. & I. It is 
stated that it is proposed to leave in the treasury sufficient to 
pay the minority stockholders at the rate of $104.27 per share, but 
that they are not permitted to exchange their shares for those 
of the new company. The commission is asked to reopen the 
hearing on the application for the purpose of examining Mr. Ford. 
At the hearing on March 5, the petition asserts, a request that he 
be called was refused by the examiner on the ground that it 
was made at a late date. 

Fort WortH & DeNver City.—Tentative Valuation—In a tenta- 
tive valuation report as of 1918 the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used is placed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at $17,970,000. 

Gutr, Mosite & NortTHEeRN.—1925 Earnings—Annual report 
for 1925 shows net income after charges of $1,289,050, equivalent 
after allowance for 6 per cent dividends on the preferred to $5.41 
a share on the common. Net income in 1924 was $1,122,223, 
equivalent after allowances for preferred dividends, to $3.90 on 
the common. The Gulf, Mobile & Northern pays 6 per cent divi- 
dends on its preferred stock and on January 1, 1926, paid a 
dividend of 4% per cent, 34 of 1 per cent of which was a read 
justment of the 6 per cent dividend rate to January 1, 1926, and 
the remainder a payment on arrears. After this dividend the 
accumulated payments due on the preferred as of January 1, 1926, 
were 20 per cent. 

Gutr, Mosire & NorTHEern 





Increase 
1925 1924 or decrease 
Average mileage operated.......... 466.05 465.95 ‘ 
Railway operating revenues...... 6,321,033 6,088,030 233,003 
Maintenance of way.......... 927,246 948,756 —21,511 
Maintenance of equipment..... 963,358 1,014,371 —51,013 
358 —25,248 


WEED. i. wcacesnweadeed 1.861.110 1.886,35 
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Total operating expenses........... 4,338,042 4,366,287 38,245 
Operating ratio........6s.eee6- 68.63 71.72 —3.09 
Net revenue from operations....... 1,982,991 1,721,743 261, 248 
Railway tax accruals........... 486,312 344,192 142,119 
Railway operating income.......... 1,493,948 1,375, 048 118,900 
Equipment rents, net dr....... 121,681 194,952 —73,271 
Joint facility rents, net cr...... 17,703 31,880 —14,177 
Net railway operating income...... 1,389,970 1,211,976 177,994 
Non-operating income.......... 148,067 88,634 59,433 
a ee ee 1,538,037 1,300,610 237,427 
Rent for leased roads......... 33,750 —— 8=—Ss ane : 
Interest on funded debt....... 187,347 123,023 64,325 
Total deductions from gross income 239,987 178,387 61,599 
ed DOs occ nan stccdscsoctereke 1,289,050 1,122,223 175,827 


Kansas City, Mexico & OrieNnt.—Government Loan Ex- 
tended.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
an extension of the loan of $2,500,000 made to this company in 
1920 for 15 years from the date of the making thereof, to 
December 31, 1935, pursuant to a plan of reorganization by which 
it is proposed that a new company shall take title to the property 
subject to a first and only lien in favor of the United States. 


Kansas City SoutHERN.—Plans for Merger Reported.—L. F. 
Loree, chairman of the board, is quoted from Washington as say- 
ing he intends to present to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the near future an application for authority for a merger of 
the Kansas City Southern, Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. Louis 
Southwestern. 


Loutstana Rattway & NaviGaTion Company.—Six Months 
Guaranty.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a 
certificate to the Treasury placing the amount of this company’s 
guaranty for the six months following the termination of federal 
control in 1920 at $202,757, of which $100,130 remained to be paid. 
The commission also issued another certificate under section 204 of 
the transportation act, finding the total amount due the company 
for that part of the federal control period during which it operated 
its own property to be $266,176, and stating that by reason of 
overpayments the company is indebted to the government by $33,823. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—May Acquire Texas City Terminal. 
—Negotiations are reported in progress for the purchase of the 
Texas City Terminal which operates a line from Terminal Junc- 
tion, Tex., to Texas City, 6.4 miles. At Terminal Junction it 
connects with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and at Texas City 
Junction with the Galveston, Houston & Henderson. The Inter- 
national-Great Northern and the Katy use the latter under a 
trackage agreement. 


PirtspurcH & West VirGintA.—Equipment Trust.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved the issuance of 
$2,000,000 444 per cent equipment trust certificates, series of 1926, 
to be sold to Dillon, Read & Co. at 97.49 per cent. The equip- 
ment includes 1,406 freight train cars having a total approximate 
cost of $2,460,858. 


Quincy, OMAHA & Kansas City.—Tentative Valuation.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a tentative valuation 
report as of 1917 placing the final value for rate-making purposes 
at $5,775,000 for the property owned and used. 


Rock IsLanp, ARKANSAS & LoutstANa.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany, all of the capital stock of which is owned by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and which is leased by that company, has 
been granted authority by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $1,600,000 first mortgage bonds to be paid over to the 
parent company for advances. The parent company has been 
authorized to assume obligation and liability in respect to the 
bonds. 


VickspurG, SHREvePpoRT & PaciFic.—1925 Earnings.—The an- 
nual report of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific for 1925 
shows net income after charges of $438,621 as compared with 
$320,129, net income for 1924. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


VickssurRG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC 
Increase or 


1925 1924 decreace 

Operating TeVGWURS occcccccccsccseccce 4,552,077 4,259,264 292,812 
Maintenance of way........-.ss+-++: 743,406 815,044 —71,638 
Maintenance of equipment........... 718,788 655,230 63,558 


er 1,627,419 1,508,385 119,034 


RAILWAY AGE 



















COORD GUPUNON, 2.0066 cccesserviiveses 4 
BED Cvceesecseesesrcceesecenseseess 2,621 43,827 
Total operating expenses and taxes...... 3,774,568 3,606,269 168,300 
Net operating revenue..........eese0e: 777,508 652,995 124,513 
. | rere er 815,048 702,012 113,036 
Per diem & hire of equipment. Dr. Bal, 153,905 167,824 —14,919 
__ Interest on funded debt.............. 210,700 201,400 9,300 
PE GED 64.980.004 60-000 c000dseenns 376,427 381,883 —5,456 
OE. DE on i0tspeescedeensse eee 438, 621 320,1 29 118,492 


ViIRGINIAN.—1925 Earnings.—The annual report for 1925 shows 
net income after charges of $3,859,776, equivalent after allowance 
lor 6 per cent dividends on the preferred stock to $6.98 a share 
on the common stock. Net income in 1924 was $3,315,141 or 
$5.23 a share on the common. Selected items from the income 


statement follow: 
VIRGINIAN 



































Increase 

es © 1924 or decrease 

Average mileage operated...... 5 —- aes 
Railway operating revenues. 18,862, 179 18,988,439 —126,260 
Maintenance of way....... 2,700,209 2,490,590 209,719 
Maintenance of equipment. 4,102,491 4,077,657 94,834 
Transportation ........... 4,462,199 5,141,383 —679,184 
Total operating expenses....... 11,769,482 12,209,447 — 439, 965 
Operating ratio..........+. 62.4 64.3 —1.9 
Net revertue from operations... 7,092,697 6,778,992 313,705 
Railway tax accruals...... 1,288,048 1,390,228 —102,180 
Railway operating income...... 5,789,017 5, 387,848 401,169 169 
Equipment rents, net cr.... 622,618 102,049 520,569 

Net railway operating income. . Not shown in report 

Sin dciwtskehasdiae 7,738,163 6,948,833 789,330 
Interest on funded debt.... 2,486,992 2,139,422 347,570 
Total deductions from gross a —_ 
WOE ka eaeee cexexaceresca 3,878,385 3,633,692 244,693 








i errr rer 3,859,777 3, 315, 141 544,636 











Disposition of net income 
Divs. on pref. stock, 6 per 
CE cd cavcsanegecancaes 1,677,300 ee a 
Divs. on com, stock, 6 per 
cent in 1925, 4 per cent in 


BFS4 cccccecsccvccsceees 1,876,290 | eee ee 


Wicuita Fats & SouTHERN.—Equipment Notes—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted authority for the issuance 
of $87,412 promissory notes to be delivered to the American Car 
& Foundry Company in partial payment for 50 40-ton steel frame 
box cars, which have been purchased at a total cost of $105,000. 
There are 36 notes bearing interest at 5% per cent maturing 
monthly from June 1, 1926 to May 1, 1929. 


Final Valuations 


Final valuation reports, finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common carrier 
purposes as the respective valuation dates, have been issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi River......... $115,154 1916 
I, “Ma aire wd ere Mla hie mena 13,816 1917 
RR nt ee eee 11,500 1918 
Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont........... 561,234 1916 
i ORO Se QO ea ee ee 427,902 1917 
-S, eee eee 61,727 1915 
dnc se eceekhekk dew haan e sae 627,593 1915 
St. Johns River Terminal Company............. 1,880,300 1915 
Bee, Gee FF MOR cc ccccccccécccctes 511,050 1918 
Ce ee i Scher cnbedees ook 102,240 1919 
Washington, Potomac & Chesapeake............. 216,656 1915 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 23 Week Year 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Ss 


— fe eee eer 90.08 90.95 77.31 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WT IE ove cidsnsdndcectiascnnsad 95.67 95.96 90.01 


Dividends Declared 


Belt R. R. & Stock Yards, Inc.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly; pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, both payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 21. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—Common, % per cent; stamped certificates, 
1% per cent, both payable April 10 to holders of record March 3 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly; aM April 
15 to holders of record March 31. 

Midland Valley.—$1.25, eygite fon 15 to holders of record March 31. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.——Preferred 1% per cent, quarterly; payable 
May 1 to holders of record April 1s 
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Railway Officers 

















Executive 


J. B. Hill, assistant to the president and also treasurer of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been elected president to succeed W. R. 
Cole, elected president of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Walter F. Sims, chief special accountant of the Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant auditor of through freight traffic, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, and J. A. Lochard, assistant 
motive power accountant, has been appointed motive 
power accountant, with headquarters at Philadelphia suc- 
ceeding E. T. Halter, who has resigned. These appoint- 
ments are effective April 1. 


Operating 
O. S. York has been appointed trainmaster of the Portland 
division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at *Rose- 
burg, Oregon, succeeding J. E. Enger, who has resigned. 


C. F. Urbutt, acting division superintendent on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Savanna, Ill., has 
resigned to take charge of the construction and operation of a 
150-mile narrow gage line in Chile for the Guggenheim in- 


terests. 


W. B. Wood, general superintendent of the New Jersey 
division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at New York 
City, has been furloughed on account of injuries he suffered 
last September, in an automobile accident, and is to be as- 
signed to duty at the expiration of his leave of absence. Mr. 
Wood will be succeeded by R. K. Rochester, now general 
superintendent of the Northern division, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y. R. C. Morse, Jr., general superintendent of 
transportation, Western region, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed general superintendent, with headquarters 
at Buffalo. F. D. Davis, acting general superintendent of the 
New Jersey division, has succeeded Mr. Morse. W. C. Higgin- 
bottom, superintendent of the Panhandle division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, has become superintendent of the 
Philadelphia division, succeeding Mr. Ekin, and will in turn 
be succeeded by D. Y. Geddes, now superintendent of the 
Toledo division. R. C. Miller, superintendent of the Schuyl- 
kill division, with headquarters at Reading, Pa., has succeeded 
Mr. Geddes, and R. R. Nace, engineer, maintenance of way, 
Eastern Ohio division, has become superintendent of the 
Schuylkill division. These appointments are effective April 1. 


Traffic 


George B. Haynes, general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to passenger traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly created position. W. B. Dixon, assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters, in place of Mr. Haynes. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


George Stephenson has been appointed superintendent of the 
Port Reading creosoting plant of the Central of New Jersey 
and the Reading, at Port Reading, N. J., succeeding C. Mar- 
shall Taylor, whose resignation to become general manager 
of the Sharples Solvents Corporation was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 13. 


Two new positions in the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania were created by the board of directors, at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, on March 24, and a large number of 
appointments affecting members of the engineering department 
and the operating department, including several general super- 





March 27, 1926 





intendents and division superintendents, were made. The 
changes are effective April 1. The organization was changed 
in order to place an assistant chief engineer at Chicago and an 
additional assistant chief engineer, at Pittsburgh. W. D. 
Wiggins, chief engineer, maintenance of way, Central regi 
will assist with engineering work on the Central region, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, and T. J. Skillman, chief engineer 
maintenance of way, Western region, will have charge of 
similar work on the Western region, with headquarters 
Chicago. W. L. Ekin, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division, has succeeded Mr. Skillman as chief engineer, main- 
tenance of way, Western region, and J. B. Baker, engineer, 
maintenance of way, Eastern Pennsylvania division, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wiggins at Pittsburgh. W. E. Guignon, division 
engineer of the Eastern division, has been appointed engineer, 
maintenance of way, Eastern Ohio division, and W. F. Miller, 
division engineer of the Maryland division, has been appointed 
erfgineer, maintenance of way, of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division, succeeding Mr. Baker. 


Mechanical 


J. T. Leach, master mechanic on the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Mahoningtown, Pa., has been transferred to 
Wellsville, Ohio, succeeding F. E. Sellman, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic, with headquarters at Akron 
Ohio. 


, 


Purchasing and Stores 


O. V. Daniels, assistant general storekeeper of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
general storekeeper, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., suc- 
ceeding W. F. Vogt, who has been transferred to Philadelphia 
as assistant general storekeeper. These appointments . are 
effective April 1. 

Special 

Harold Colee, who has been appointed manager of the pub- 
lic relations bureau of the Florida East Coast, with headquar- 
ters at St. Augustine, Fla., was born on October 11, 1894, at St. 
Augustine, Fla. He was 
educated in the public 
schools of Boston, 
Mass., and St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and entered 
railway service on June 
29, 1910, with the Florida 
East Coast, under the 
comptroller, ticket bu- 
reau. On July 1, 1910, 
he became clerk in the 
passenger traffic depart- 
ment, and in March, 
1911, ticket clerk. In 
February, 1913, he was 
promoted to stenog- 
rapher, and in April, 
1914, to private secre- 
tary to the general pas- 
senger agent. From 
November, 1916, to Au- 
gust, 1918, he was con- H. Colee 
secutively station ticket 
agent, at St. Augustine; stenographer in the accounting de- 
partment; stenographer in the engineering department, and 
private secretary to the general freight agent. In August, 
1918, he became freight rate clerk, and in October, 1918, loss 
and damage investigator. On April 1, 1919, he was promoted 
to assistant chief clerk to the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion and traffic, and on July 15, 1921, was appointed claims 
adjuster in charge of personal injuries and accidents, which 
position he was holding at the time of his recent appointment 
to manager of the public relations bureau. 





Obituary 


Clement F. Merrill, vice-president, general superintendent of 
the Lehigh & Hudson River, with headquarters at Warwick, 
N. Y., died suddenly at his home there on March 18. 












